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EDITORIAL 


HE FIRST WEEK of the struggle between the 
Mexican government and the Roman Catholic church 
is drawing to a close. There appears to have been 

Apparently, the Calles government is strong 

to maintain the peace, even with the most influential 


1; 1 
lsoraer. 


organization within Mexican so- 
ciety arrayed against it. A large 
part of the credit for this state of 
affairs 


War with 
uT¢ h 

must, undoubtedly, be 

nto the church. It is evident that the priests have 

unseled their flocks against acts of violence. But it is 

evident that tendencies to violence have been discour- 

the attitude of the state. In a situation of this 

real events have a way of taking place out of the 

c's sight. It is known that the Mexican hierarchy has 

the government a “truce,” under which the enforce- 

the regulations covering the practice of religion 

he suspended pending a national plebiscite. The 

‘ernment has rejected this proposal. This would seem 

dicate that the church does not feel itself strong enough 

‘urely to defeat the government, and that the government 


feels itself able to carry through the policy which it has 
announced. Nevertheless, it is altogether possible that 
negotiations of some sort are in progress behind the scenes. 
In the meantime, the state department at Washington has 
allowed the news to leak out that the United States is con- 
sidering the raising of its embargo against the shipment of 
war munitions into Mexico. President Coolidge has done 
well to knock this idea on the head in a hurry. Such an 
act would be tantamount to calling for another armed revo- 
lution in Mexico, and however mistaken the Calles religious 
policy may be, the people of the United States do not in- 
tend to be party to any attack on a friendly government in 
the name of religion. 


The Philanthropic 
Steel Trust 

HE UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 

is celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary this year. In 
honor of the event a special booklet has been prepared set- 
ting forth the achievements of the corporation. Needless 
to say, the little piece of literature is pervaded with a spirit 
of optimism which the public has learned to expect from the 
corporation and its illustrious president, Judge Gary. “A 
campaign was started about 1911,” so runs this corporate 
autobiographical effort, “to abolish the twelve-hour day in 
the steel mills. This was a heritage of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the corporation in its efforts to abolish it met with 
vigorous opposition from many sources, principally from 
the workers themselves.” That is certainly a disingenuous 
account of some tragic history. The whole report is an in- 
The 
welfare activities are emphasized, but always with the ex- 
planation that they pay in the end. 


teresting study in American commercial psychology. 


Pages are given to the 
accident prevention campaign of the company showing that 
it cost the corporation some nine million dollars to protect 
the life and limb of its workers and that it saved some four- 
teen million dollars through these efforts. In the breast of 
the United States Steel company the desire to be regarded 
as a human benefactor and the ambition to be admired as 
an efficient industrial tool are evidently at war with another. 
It is not difficult to guess which motive gains final victory. 
“The United 
States Steel corporation is not an eleemosynary institution. 


To quote the autobiography once more: 


All activities for the good of the worker, apart from con- 
siderations of humanity have been amply justified for busi- 
1003 
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ness reasons—they have paid eventually. The men who 
have directed the policy of the corporation have never lost 
sight of the fact that the first object of any company is to 
make money for its stockholders.” Thus United States 
Steel writes not only its own autobiography but characterizes 
in a brief and charming sentence the spiritual ideals of an 
industrial era. 


The Report of the Disciples’ 
Missionary Commission 
_ DISCIPLES OF CHRIST now have an official 
report as to the work of their missionaries. The com- 
munion has been wracked for years with charges as to the 
failure of its workers overseas to maintain standards of 
denominational regularity on a parity with those observed in 
this country. Out of these charges there has come a de- 
termined attempt to cut off financial support from the 
United Christian Missionary society, the general missionary 
Finally, so bitterly has this 
campaign been pushed, the support of this society has 
come to be a sort of rough method of distinguishing be- 
tween denominational regulars and irregulars. It was 
natural, therefore, when provision was made for an official 
investigation of affairs on the mission fields of the Disciples, 
that the commission of investigation should have shown a 


organization of the church. 


prior concern in questions of denominational regularity. And 
both the United Christian Missionary society and the 
Disciples of Christ generally must be gratified to be told, 
after the searching investigation, that their missionaries in 
the Philippines, in China, and in Japan are working in com- 
plete harmony with the majority practice of the denomina- 
tion in this country. Or, to put it bluntly, that there is no 
‘open membership” in the churches of the 
Disciples’ mission fields. Even the “associate membership” 
once offered to unimmersed students residing in the denom- 
ination’s hostels in the Philippines has, the commission 
reports, been abandoned. 


such thing as 


The Disciples abroad are thus 
certified to be everywhere as exclusive as in the remote 
communities of, let us say, Tennessee. 


Feebleness in the Face of 
The Great Issues 
Dp ame INABLY, this report will lessen greatly 
J the difficulties of the United Christian Missionary 
society, as it removes the last plausible excuse which any 
congregation, claiming membership within the Disciples, 
might advance against supporting the society’s work. To 
continue this type of attack now is clearly to foment dis- 
cord for the sake of discord; to promote a new sect out of 
mere love of sectarianism. Yet, whatever the service which 
the report may thus render to denominational unity in this 
country, it can hardly be regarded as a compelling document 
in its treatment of the great issues now confronting Chris- 
tian missions as a whole. For it is impossible not to see in 
this document evidence of the way in which preoccupation 
with denominational mint, anise and cummin in the west is 
constricting and defeating the effort to establish the king- 
dom of Christ in the east. At several points in its verbose 
report the committee which has been investigating for the 
Disciples shows that, in every country which it visited, it 
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felt the surge of racial and national uprisings of cosmic 
significance. Nevertheless, aside from a few pious—and, 
in view of the context, largely pointless—remarks about the 
danger of attempting to fasten western ecclesiastical forms 
and customs on the nascent eastern church, such a report 
as this has no word to offer concerning these issues that 
really matter. The one fact of supreme importance today 
on the oriental mission field is that the entire east is rapidly 
approaching the point where it may reject the very possi- 
bility of spiritual enlightenment being mediated by whites, 
Thank God, says this commission in effect, there is no unim- 
mersed oriental misguided enough to think that he might 
be a member of our church! Could the fatuous futility of 
western denominationalism receive more perfect illustra- 
tion? 


Mrs. McPherson 
Is a Type 
VERY READER of the newspapers has by this time 
~ formed some opinion on the relation of Aimee Semple 
McPherson to the recent Los Angeles kidnapping episode. 
With the exception of the thousands who are devoted mem- 
bers of her church, the majority seem to suspect that she 
perpetrated some hoax on her followers. Nothing is known, 
however, to give any clear indication of her motive. Per- 
haps her case will forever remain a mystery. Whatever we 
may think of her present fortunes or misfortunes her mo- 
mentary national notoriety does give an observer of Ameri- 
can religious life occasion to lament the ignorance and super- 
stitious credulity which makes a religious leadership such as 
Mrs. McPherson is undoubt- 
edly the most prominent preacher in Los Angeles, that curi- 
ous city where irreligious paganism and religious bigotry 
and charlatanism contend with one another to such a degree 
that they almost obscure the honest efforts of its real Chris- 
Mrs. McPherson’s eminence has been achieved by a 
combination of personal magnetism, religious obscurantism, 


Mrs. McPherson’s possible. 


tians. 


healing occultism and consummate showmanship. Whether 
this combination is informed by sincere purpose or cor- 
rupted by more or less conscious ulterior motives has been 
an open question in Los Angeles. The debate is now bound 
to be renewed with added vigor. Whatever its conclusion, 
the influence wielded by such a woman in one of America’s 
largest cities is a revealing commentary on the mind and 
heart of America’s average citizen. Sophistication may 
characterize the temper of the age, but there are vast eddies 
of superstitious and muddle-headed credulity in the stream 
of the era. 


The End of the 
Fergusons 
T EXAS is nothing if not spectacular. One week it cuts 
evolution out of its textbooks. The next it produces 
a shooting clergyman. And the next it kicks the Fergusons, 
Ma and Jim, into outer darkness. There are not likely t 
be many expressions of regret. Feminists, in particular, 
should regard the defeat of Mrs. Ferguson with gratitude. 
If any political episode could have cut the ground from 
under the feminist argument, the administration now draW- 
ing to a close in Texas would have done so. Womat's 
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participation in politics, or at least in officeholding, has taken 
some queer twists in this country. In the conduct of the 
big political parties women have shown their readiness to 
occupy meaningless poses in the display window jobs which 
are provided for important, but unsophisticated, party mem- 
bers. And in legislative and similar offices, women have 
several times been elected by an unashamed appeal to senti- 
mentality, based on their relationship to the men who have 
formerly held these positions. The “Ma” Ferguson inci- 
dent has been, by far and away, the worst of the lot. With 
her husband ineligible because of his loss of citizenship 
through criminal conviction, Mrs. Ferguson was elected 
chief executive of Texas. Once in the governor’s chair, 
however, she made no attempt to display the personal ability 
which many other women, elected to some degree on the 
plea of consanguinity, have shown. She became a mere 
rubber stamp for her discredited husband, and he quickly 
showed that his previous experience had taught him nothing. 
Every day she stayed in office Mrs. Ferguson was under- 
mining the position of women in politics. Women candi- 
dates may have cause to rue her memory for a long time 


to come. 


The Lonely 
Mr. Smith 
\ JiTH AMERICANS scuttling all over Europe to 


escape the cries of “Shylock!” how lonely must Mr. 
Jeremiah Smith, of Boston, feel! Mr. Smith is the financial 
commissioner employed by the league of nations to put 
Hungary on her feet. He has been at that sizable task 
for the better part of two years. Now it is said to be done. 
At least conditions are favorable enough so that Mr. Smith 
has felt justified in seeking his release. In leaving, he twice 
refused to accept the salary which his services had so well 
earned. Newspaper gossip put the sum thus involved at 
$100,000. Mr. Smith says this is an exaggeration. He 
doesn't know exactly how much it was; probably about 
$60,000. “I told them at the start I wasn’t going to accept 
any salary,” he explains. “I did accept my living expenses. 
That wasn’t much. They asked me what they should do 
with it [the rhoney refused]. I told them it was their 
money, the first they had to spend, so they might as well 
do as they liked. They asked if there was any objection to 
using it as a scholarship fund to send students to the United 
States. I said there was no objection, so they did.” Well, 
it looks as though there is at least one American who has 
not incurred the illwill of Europeans, and as if in the 
Danube valley this American had managed to make the 
name of his country stand for something other than financial 
rapacity. 


The Federal Council’s 

New Secretary 

[ R. JOHN M. MOORE becomes a general secretary 
of the federal council of churches. The announce- 

ment will be received with interest by all portions of Ameri- 

‘aN protestantism. Taking his place with Dr. Macfarland 

and Mr. Cavert, Dr. Moore will be expected quickly to 

ep into the exercise of a large influence on the church life 

{the country. Dr. Moore has been close to the inside 
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workings of the council for some years. He therefore has 
little to learn as to the methods of that body, or the spirit 
in which it attempts its important tasks. There should be 
little time lost while he is finding his feet in his new position. 
And the work to which he is called is of such a nature 
as to hold out the possibility of easily seen results almost 
from the start. Specifically, Dr. Moore leaves the pastorate 
of the Marcy avenue Baptist church in Brooklyn to head 
up all the work of inter-church and inter-denominational 
cooperation now under way throughout the country. The 
association of executive secretaries, composed of the men 
who are doing the work in state and city church federations, 
demanded that such a national leader be secured. It stated 
that the time has come when there must be correlation of 
the many efforts at cooperation being carried on, and it 
felt that such a task would require the full-time service of 
a man who should rank as a general secretary of the coun- 
cil. With the judgment of this association, and the subse- 
quent action of the administrative committee of the council, 
the churches at large will agree. Dr. Moore begins his new 
work under propitious circumstances. 


Mr. Insull Gives 
A Demonstration 
I** BY DAY, Senator Reed’s committee is bringing 


to light morsels of exceeding value in an understand- 
ing of the American system of government. Just now the 
committee is investigating the primary which chose candi- 
dates from Illinois for the senate. With another week or 
more of this phase of the investigation still scheduled, the 
committee has already uncovered the amazing way in which 
Mr. Samuel Insull, the public utilities magnate of the 
middle west, has been playing both political ends against 
the middle. Without raising the question as to whether 
there was any quid pro quo involved—and it is unlikely 
that, at least in any definite form, there was—there still 
remains the spectacle of a man whose enormous commercial 
interests are almost wholly under political regulation con- 
tributing large proportions of the campaign funds of the 
politicians who will later have this regulation in their hands! 
The Insull gift of half of the fund of $253,000 known to 
have been spent by the chairman of the state commerce 
commission, Mr. Smith, is, of course, the most spectacular 
in this series of disclosures. But it now becomes known 
that Mr. Insull not only gave to the cause of Colonel Smith, 
but to that of the Crowe-Barrett local Chicago faction; to 
that of Senator Deneen, the Chicago manager of Colonel 
Smith’s rival; and even to that of Mr. Brennan, the demo- 
cratic candidate. Mr. Brennan had no opposition for his 
nomination, but Mr. Insull would not be balked; he gave 
just the same. Seldom has the relation between big business 
and politics been shown more clearly. The American public 
is being awakened to what is at stake in nominations secured 
in the Pennsylvania and Illinois fashion. We venture the 
prediction that if any of the beneficiaries of these slush 
funds are elected, the senators who vote for their seating 
will suffer the same fate that has befallen the men who 
voted to seat Newberry. Of 46 republicans who voted 
wrong then, seven have died, eight have been defeated in 
primaries, and nine more in regular November elections. 
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What is Disturbing the 
Unitarians? 


HE PRESENT SITUATION of 


hurches be understood without a reference 


the Unitarian 
cannot 
their origin and hackground. For all practical 
purposes we may find the explanation of their distinctive 
position by going hack to the division in New England 
Congregational churches early in the nineteenth century. 
Within those churches, during years marked by the devel- 
opment of a new spirit in the life of the American people, 
in a generation that still remembered the birth of the nation 
and shared its first experiments with freedom, there arose 
just such a division between conservative and progressive 
the life of 


The progressives, upon whom Jedediah Morse and others 


as marks today other Christian communions. 


fastened the name “Unitarian” as the most opprobrious 
epithet they could discover, won the day, gaining control 
of the teaching of theology in Harvard and in many com- 
munities retaining the property of the old first parish. 
Their testimony was two-fold ; they outspokenly protested 


features of Calvinistic theology which were out 

cord with the best knowledge of the dav and with the 
growing respect for man in our young democracy, and they 
the fundamental liberty of independents, recalling 
f Tohn Robinson, that the 
ad more light and truth vet to break forth out of 
The the 


as unfortunate that the name, given in malice and 


the Pilgrim pastor, 


word, logical emancipation was important, 


in the spirit that turns reproaches into a boast, 


ined to perpetuate a controversy that could not last. 


e permanently valuable feature of the liberal movement 


1 that Christian fellowship could be independent 


uld comprehend differences of opinion, inter- 


and administration, could express itself in a 
ligious purpose. 


Here was a bold experiment! 
a positive principle that would hold good, if it 
valid, when the unitarian-trinitarian controversy 

1 


ong displaced by issues more vital to later ages. 


fold emphasis of the early days of Unitarianism 


, 
but the 


varied with tim 


relative importance of the 


and place. The Unitarian 


lertook missionary enterprises which have 
the churches under a debt. The spoken and the 


its prophetic souls have brought into our 


ious life a refreshing trust in enlightened 
alted standard of veracity in religious profes- 
quickening of 


the social conscience; the names 


ng, Parker, Emerson, Lloyd Jones, Hosmer, Gan- 


and Peabody justify this estimate. But this contribu- 


tion has not been widely welcomed, nor have those who 


ive profited by it always been generous in acknowledg- 
] | g 2 


, indeed, been given at great cost by little com- 


s of far-seeing people forming the missionary churches 


denomination. These churches have not seldom 


methine worse than the social ostracism and 


of larger religious groups; they have suffered 
mimon fate of protesting minorities, a self-conscious 
nd sensitive satisfaction in their isolation, a habit of ag- 


gressively critical appraisal, a preoccupation with theology 
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and a neglect of the spiritual life. Speaking generally, the 
Unitarian churches founded as missionary churches outside 
New England have exhibited the limitations of organized 
protest against prevailing modes of religious thought and 
expression. These limitations have sometimes obscured 
their positive accomplishments. 

The other aspect of the Unitarian emphasis has at all 
times found exponents and in many Unitarian churches 
it has been consistently maintained. Channing’s claim to 
membership in the church universal and his abhorrence of 
sectarianism in any of its manifestations—“Think no man 
the better for belonging to your denomination and no man 
the worse for belonging to another”—has been matched in 
our day by Francis Greenwood Peabody’s interpretation of 
the Church of the Spirit: “Slowly, even imperceptibly, 
sometimes unconsciously, this holy catholic church is already 
uniting lives which the competing organizations of Chris- 
tendom seem to divide they are at one in the compre- 
hensive affinities of religious experience.” 

The Unitarians are disturbed today by the development 
among themselves of divided opinions regarding the rel- 
ative importance of the two aspects of their testimony just 
described. They are agreed in their opposition to the on- 
slaughts in the legislatures and in the field of education upon 
liberty of religious conviction; to their honor be it said 
that their denomination has been the only one to take official 
action in the interests of such liberty. But on some matters 


they are not agreed. They are not agreed that theological 
protest should be the chief occupation of their churches, 
and they are not agreed regarding their attitude to other 
liberals in the communions which still maintain creedal 
bases of work and worship. 

It seems to be characteristic of the mood of revolt that 
it feeds upon itself. Let one ground for protest disappear 
or be removed, the spirit of denial promptly finds a new 
enemy, and the liberal claims as his distinguishing feature 
that he believes in “reasoned dissent against a prevailing 
order.” The features of the older theology which disturbed 
the minds of liberals a hundred years ago have given place 
to more humane thoughts of God, and who can doubt that 
the Unitarian protest played an effective part in the eman- 
What 
of Channing is proclaimed without apology in thous- 
Sut the liberal fold has become a 


refuge for not a few men of iconoclastic temper, and they 


cipation 7? 


was heresy a hundred years ago on the 


ee 


nds of pulpits today. 
must find idols to smash. So it is not enough for some of 
them to question doctrines of God which Christians have 
quite generally abandoned ; now they must prove themselves 
in the van of progress by saying that there is no longer 
room for the idea of God and that religion will profit by 
the frank rejection of such an outworn article of faith as 
the belief in the soul’s immortality. 

A recent convert to Unitarianism from the Baptist fold, 
speedily called to a metropolitan pulpit in New York as 
the successor of Mr. Potter of the Potter-Straton debates, 
has discovered that for a clergyman to preach God is not 
news but to deny God is! Committing to print his convic- 
the caption, “What I Believe,” 
tented himself with an enumeration of the things he does 


under he has con- 


tions 


not believe. Others, under the banner of “humanism, 


have pictured man with a capital M pulling himself up by 
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his bootstraps and have offered to their hearers a priv- 


- of worshipping a glorified humanity; this deity not 


¢ existing, the worshippers are invited to set to and create 


™m 


(or it). 


This frank description of Christianity as a played-out 


- dissipated by the higher ethic of humanism and the 


ve 


- white light of scientific naturalism has naturally dis- 


| many Unitarians. That the lavish offering of money 


lenominational enterprises six years ago has not been 
1 +} 
ted th 


his vear in spite of the new challenge of a militant 
entalism may be due to the confusion caused by 
‘alled humanism of some of the most articulate 
preachers. For a while the disposition seems to 

1 to give these aggressive souls a long rope, per- 
‘f fear lest the genius of liberty should be offended 
outspoken criticism. But men of equal and indeed 
er ability, representative of the Unitarian cause 
of birth or long service, have lately made them- 


heard. No controversy has been staged for the 


usement of the world at large; no bitter personalities 


’ 


If 


CO 


livened conventions ; but theistic faith and essential 
ianity have been vigorously proclaimed. 

ppearance within the Unitarian constituency of 
s whose general adoption would involve the aban- 
nt of all Christian associations and the pursuit of 
culture, charged with a genial confidence in the 
will, brings a severe test to the loyalty of Unitarians 
cherished ideal of religious fellowship. Without 


1 


ic creed by which to judge any man’s correctness of 


eferring the disadvantages of individualism to the 
of regimented uniformity, they have offered the 
r of fellowship to all who professed a sincere 
» worship God and serve man in the love of truth 


the spirit of Jesus. 


Now when men ascend the plat- 
ledicated to the realization of this comprehensive 
nd, speaking for as well as to fellow Unitarians, 

. “Unitarians are not Christians. Unitarianism is 
re Christian than figs are English walnuts,” it is 
ident that Unitarians have found in their 
the most congenial opportunity to preach “Christian- 
simpJest and most intelligible terms” are placed 
harrassing position. No central authority can act for 
to repudiate utterances which deny not only the 
n but the religious basis of their fellowship. Their 
is to demonstrate the validity of their theistic 
more effective ministry to the spiritual life of 
Verhaps this experience will teach Unitarians to 
question whether liberty is an absolute end or 


who 


ch must in the hierarchy of values find its place 
ny others. 


other ground of distress among Unitarians is the 


ence among them in the attitude they adopt toward 


7 


of other denominations. Until quite recently the 
ot the Christian Register, the denomination’s prin- 


journal, have been distinguished by a persistent ques- 


of the sincerity and honesty of men who have taken 
theological positions in the conservative evangel- 
munions. It mattered not how bitter the draught 


misunderstanding and criticism these men were made 


nk by their own colleagues. If they decided to stay 


the church which had thus far nourished them the 
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organ of the Unitarian churches pounced upon their deci- 
sions as’evidence of cowardice and craven conformity to an 
outward authority which their mind repudiated. The editor 
of the Register, who is himself a recruit to Unitarianism 
think that 
honestly evaluate the various values involved in such a 


from another fold, seemed to no one could 
decision without arriving at his own peculiar emphasis upon 
intellectual liberty. 

The calmer and kindlier wisdom of the Unitarian fel- 
lowship has finally prevailed against the editor of the 
Unitarian organ and recently that journal blazoned on its 
cover words by Dr. Augustus Reccord, of Detroit, which 
were hardly consistent with the previous attitude of the 
paper: “Upon us as pioneer liberals devolves two obliga- 
tions. One is to look with sympathetic understanding upon 
struggling liberals in other communions . To deny them 
the right to use the name liberal because they do not see 
eye to eye with us simply proves that, however liberal we 
may be in theology, we are illiberal in spirit.” It would 
be interesting to know just how the editor of the Register 
The fact 


that his previous policy was overruled proves that even a 


was prevailed upon to publish this sentiment. 


denomination without centralized authority has ways of 
making its will felt. 

It also proves that the denomination as a whole has not 
departed from the counsels of the saintly Channing, who 
said, “There is a grander church than all particular ones, 
however extensive—the church catholic or universal, spread 
Into 


this church all who partake of the spirit of Christ are ad- 


over all lands and one with the church in heaven 


mitted and no one can be excluded from it but by himself, 
To 

witness to that grander church has ever been the task of 

to be 


by the death of goodness in his own breast.” bear 

the noblest spirits in the Unitarian church. It is 

hoped that they will prevail against the counsels of those who 

have learned how to be bigoted in the name of liberalism. 
. 


The Observer 


Dr. Norwood’s Crusade 

HAVE LISTENED to a good many intimate stories 

from the lives of great men but I have never been 

quite so stirred as when I heard Dr. Frederick W. 
Norwood of the City temple, London, tell the plans for his 
proposed crusade against war and the events that led up to 
it. Dr. Norwood passed through New York the other day 
on his way to fulfill some preaching engagements in Canada, 
and a group of ministers was hastily called together by the 
world alliance to meet him at luncheon and hear him tell 
personally about the crusade planned for this fall, of which 
there have been so many reports in the British and American 
papers. Dr. Norwood was asked to speak very frankly, and 
after he had told the story, many questions were asked him. 
We all had the 


a meeting where perhaps 


I have never seen a group of men so moved. 
feeling that we were present at 
some great movement was being born as the modern mis- 
sionary movement and the great Wesleyan revival were 
born when small groups got together and prayed and took 


counsel one with another. Many of those present after- 
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wards said to me, “Who knows what may come out of this 
thing ?” 

Dr. Norwood’s story was somewhat as follows: Last 
spring a great meeting was held in Central hall, London, 
to consider the attitude of the church toward the great in- 
dustrial and international problems. The archbishop of 
Dr. Norwood was the last 
speaker and it was nearly ten o’clock before he was called 
on. He did not know just what he was going to say, but 
his heart was full of foreboding. He had been through the 
He had personally seen its horrors, and the 
awful abnegation for five years of everything Christianity 
stood for. He had lived through the five years of so-called 
peace and seen nothing but misery and poverty come out of 
the war. Its futility had been borne in upon him as fully 
as its wickedness. He remembered the loud protestations 
of the churches at the close of the war that this must be 
the last war and that the church must outlaw it forever and 
set up a new world order built on the Christian principle— 
and the church had done almost nothing but pass a few 
pious resolutions and was seemingly forgetting all about 
its call to end the devilish thing forever. Meantime, Europe 


Canterbury was in the chair. 


great war. 


was full of bitterness, jealousies, envyings and hatreds and 
nationalism was growing again and armaments were being 
piled up and where was the church? 

With all this in his mind he arose and told the great 
meeting that to the people the church seemed apostate. The 
multitudes were looking to it—as was witnessed by the 
thousands who had been turned away from the hall that 
night—and it went on as of old discussing minor questions, 
but uttered no commanding word to the multitude on war. 
He concluded the address with these words: “The moment 
you begin to speak of international affairs they say you 
are talking politics. I have read all the post-war books 
that have been printed which were intended to show who 
was responsible for the war, and the more I have read the 
more confused I have been about the moments and the 
trifles upon which destiny turned. The twists and intrigues 
have been so subtle and so balanced upon hair-springs that 
an ordinary man is unable to understand, and an archangel 
would not bother to try.... I am quite aware that these 
political issues are very subtle, and ought not to be dealt 
with in pulpits, but when I see with my mind’s vision the 
world as we have left it after the war, with not only its 
millions of dead, but with its hidden millions of maimed and 
wounded, its broken-hearted women, its children bereft of 
their natural protectors, its hate and atmosphere of lies and 
naked revolting anomalies, I say that is not politics, that 
is but an outrage upon all that is decent, let alone Christian. 
The issue is plain, that thing ought to stop, must stop, and 
if the church said so, would stop.” 

These words went all over England and his challenge to 
the churches stirred many hearts. He suddenly found him- 
self called upon from all sides to prove the sincerity of 
his own words. As the messages poured in upon him he 


began to feel that the churches would never do anything 
effectively unless some one prominent in the church took 
up the matter of peace decisively and made it his one con- 


cern. He said this at another meeting with the result that 


the friends of peace came to him and said: Thou art the 
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man! The more he thought over it the more he felt the 
call to do this thing. At first he was inclined to accept 
the offers of the peace organizations which were willing to 
send him over all Britain. But the conviction grew ever 
deeper and deeper that it must be an affair of the churches if 
it was to achieve great success. He must go before the 
nation able to say: The church sends me as its spokesman 
to condemn war. 

After consultation with many friends he went before his 
church council not knowing how they would take the sug- 
gestion that they send him as their minister for a six 
months’ crusade against war. To his delight and amaze- 
ment the board was unanimous in having the church co- 
operate heartily in the movement. He was to have six 
months free, with salary continuing, to go up and down 
Great Britain preaching the gospel of peace. Immediately 
afterwards one of the British peace organizations volun- 
teered to supply the pulpit for the whole time. Then an- 
other remarkable thing happened. The archbishop of 
Canterbury said he wanted to join in the plan and give his 
blessing and he issued a statement to the effect that he 
hoped the Anglican cathedrals and parish churches would 
open their doors to Dr. Norwood, with the result that 
already several cathedrals have invited him and the Anglican 
clergy are heartily cooperating. Then Dr. Norwood on 
Sunday, June 6, made a personal statement from the pulpit 
of the City temple and the congregation almost burst into 
cheers. In the course of this statement he told how the 
hand of God had been laid upon him. 

“T lived for two years among the ordinary men who 
suffered and even died in the great war,” he said. “I 
solemnly dedicated my life to the effort to aid in ridding 
the world of this direful curse. In season and out of 
season I have maintained that it is contrary to the will of 
God that it should continue, and that it is possible for it to 
be removed. Since 1918 I have watched with intense in- 
terest and concern the effort to achieve peace through diplo- 
matic and semi-political means. The conviction has grown 
upon me that the only way is to appeal directly to the hearts 
of the common people who are only remotely responsible 
for war, but pay its bitter price in full. Consequently when 
I was asked to devote six intensive months to a campaign 
having this objective, I felt it to be a divine call.” 

This was, in substance, Dr. Norwood’s story. He be- 
lieved that now was the time for the church to rise en masse 
and put an end to war forever. It was rotten-ripe and had 
become a stench in the nostrils of all real Christians. He 
said in addition: “In this matter there is only one hope— 
to appeal, it may be over the heads of officials, to the hearts 
of the people, who are only very remotely responsible for 
war, but who pay its bitter, bitter price. Let the church 
come out into the open and say that she will give leadership 
in this matter. And let them say to statesmen that if they 
want the support of the church they must give testimony of 
their efforts toward world peace. This is not politics. You 
have a civilization as brittle as an egg; war is a hammer 
which grows heavier every time. It will break the egg if 
we do not break the hammer. To attack war is to say i 
God’s name,—and to put behind the saying our constructive 
energies—that this thing ought to stop, must stop and cat 
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stop.” When questioned as to the details of the plan Dr. 
Norwood said that Britain was to be divided into twenty- 
one divisions and the plan was that he should spend one 
week in each division, preaching on Sunday in the parish 
church and one of the free churches, meeting the clergy 
on Monday, and speaking in halls during the week. One 
result of the luncheon was that several present raised the 
question whether something of this sort could not be done 
in America. One man could not cover America as Dr. 
Noorwood will cover Britain, but I wonder if the federal 
council of churches cooperating with the world alliance and 
other peace organizations could not persuade five or six of 
our great churches to give their ministers to a great six 
months’ crusade against war. Perhaps more should go, say, 
twelve, and go two together into every place. Now is the 
time. There is a steadily growing recrudescence of mili- 
tarism in the country; there is a large group that believe 
in American isolation ; on the other hand there is a growing 
feeling in the churches that war is unchristian and that it 
should be outlawed and there are great masses of people 
who are only waiting to hear the churches speak some de- 
cisive word to rise and smite the accursed thing with its 
death blow. FREDERICK LYNCH. 


The Tailor-Made Man 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


and his business was Advertising, and he thought he 
knew that business, and he came unto his home one 
evening, and he spake unto his wife, saying: 

Thou mayest pack thy little old Steamer Trunk, or buy 
For the Ad-Men are to hold a Great Conven- 
tion in London, and thy husband is a Delegate. 

And when they arrived in London, they were met by a 
Reception Committee, that furnished them Miscellaneous 
information. 


Tena i was a certain man named J. Walker Adams, 
anew one. 


And along with the rest was a Mimeographed Sheet 
stating that on the following Saturday afternoon the Duke 
of something or other would tender a Garden Party to 
the Ad-Men and their wives, and the Committee indicated 
what would be the proper attire for the occasion. 

And when J. Walker Adams read this in their room in the 
Cecil he made a Remark of Disapproval and cast the sheet 
into the Wastebasket. 

And his wife said, 

Johnnie, let me see that sheet. 

And he handed it to her, and said, 

The clothes that are worn in the Little Old U. S. A. are 
good enough. They may take their Old Garden Party and 
g0 to Texas. 

And she carefully folded the Sheet and was wise enough 
0 Say nothing, and he also was silent. 

And on the following morning when he was out, she 
made inquiry, and she sent for a Tailor. And she showed 
tim the Sheet, and he said, Quite so, madam. 

And she showed him a suit of her Husband’s Clothes, 
aad he measured them carefully, and she said, There shall 
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be no pay unless there is a Perfect Fit. And he said, Quite 
so, madam. 

Likewise she sent for a Hatter and a Bootdealer. 

And after luncheon on the following Saturday, she said 
unto her husband, Thy clothes are all laid out for thee on 
the Bed. 

And he meekly put on the Shirt, and the Socks, and the 
Stake-and-ridered-collar, and the English Cravat, and the 
Patent Leather Boots, and the Spats, and the Striped 
Trousers with the Braces, and the Figured Wescut, and the 
Demountable Cuffs, and the Shad-bellied Coat, and the Top 
Hat and the Suede Gloves. 

And he inquired, Are these all ? 

And she said, Thou lackest One Thing, and here it is. 

And she gave him a little Bamboo Cane. 

And she said, It is not to be carried like a Club, nor yet 
like a Swagger-stick, for I have been watching. Thou 
ought to carry it in the Crook of thy Left Arm, and she 
showed him how. And when she was through with him he 
was Educated. 

Likewise was he attired as per specification. 

And his friends gasped, for they were at best but Ap- 
proximations. And he said, Boys, say what you like after 
we are on the Boat going home, but for the Love of Mike 
give me now your Moral Support. 

And the Chairman and the Committee came to him and 
said, There is to be an address of Welcome, and thy friends 
say it is up to thee to make the Response. 

And he groaned, but his wife said, Johnny, thou canst do 
it well, and thou art dressed for the part. 

And the English said that his speech was Extraordinary, 
and his friends said it was a Cracker-Jack. 

And that evening he found he had bills for his new 
clothes to the amount of Fifty Pounds, and his wife had 
laid out a little money on her own attire. 

And he kissed her, and he said, I never spent money more 
willingly. 

And that evening the American Ambassador sent a note 
saying that His Majesty would receive a few of the Dele- 
gates and their wives, and J. Walker Adams and his wife 
were among them. 

And he said, This lets me in for another Thousand Shek- 
els. And when they got to France behold their fame had 
preceded them, and the Paris correspondents of the Ameri- 
can papers had been cabled to get Interviews and Snap 
Shots. 

And J. Walker Adams and his wife had Seats of Honour 
at an Official Banquet at the Grand Hotel. And the papers 
told how J. Walker Adams had been a Dollar a Year Man, 
and a Four Minute Speaker during the War. And he was 
awarded a Diploma and Button as a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour. 

And after they had gotten them home she inquired of 
him, saying, About how much did thy Clothes Cost thee, all 
told? 

And he said, About Two Thousand Shekels, and already 
I have made it up in Commissions on New Business. And I 
owe it all to thee for fishing that Fool Invitation out of the 
Wastebasket. 

And she said, I thought I would teach thee that it doth 
Pay to Advertise. 





The Resurrection and Our Redemption 


By W. E. Orchard 


t 


that Christ should suffer and rise again from 
and that repentance and remission of sins 
Luke 24:46, 47 


unto all the nations 


T DOES NOT SEEM very easy for the modern 
mind to connect a historical fact and a spiritual effect. 
Indeed, it has been dogmatically declared that spiritual 

truth must be independent of historical events, and this 
has been made a fundamental objection to Christianity, and 
has stated the necessity for a religion which is not entangled 
in history. It should be noted at the outset, however, that 
Lessing’s enunciation of the principle, which the modern 
mind has accepted as almost infallible, does not really 
touch the principle of Christianity, which is not concerned 
solely with a spiritual truth discerned by the mind or only 
with an event which belongs to the past. Christianity is 
concerned with a spiritual effect, and in the actual world. 
Unfortunately, nothing is often less effective in this world 
than truth, and particularly spiritual truth, and this partly 
because we ourselves are embedded in history, that is, in a 
stream of physical consequences and in a machinery of 
social pressure. To redeem us from these, Christianity 
proposes a historical event which can give greater vividness 
to a spiritual truth, and which also creates a counter-stream 
of spiritual forces and a new social environment through 
the sacraments and fellowship of the Church. 

The entanglement of Christianity with history has the 
disadvantage in our generation of exposing the historicity 
of the facts from which Christianity takes its rise to ques- 
tioning and doubt. The impossibility of recovering an 
unclouded faith in the veracity of certain historical events 
is due partly to an irritational skepticism, but also to a 
lack of faith in the continuous history of the church and 
the vitality of sacramental grace. It is questionable if 
we shall ever recover assurance concerning those historical 
events by documentary criticism, nor can we fly to a present 
mystical experience, if those events are doubtful and if the 
link between us and them has not a continuous historical 
manifestation. But sacramental grace is widely impugned, 
even by Christians, and the church as a whole supposed 
to be a failure. There is an answer to this objection in 
the fact that continuous, abundant and heroic sanctity is 
still found within the church. But for the time we must 
dispense with these necessary aids and try to see how a 


historic event and a spiritual effect are connected. 
THE DOCTRINE OF SAINT PAUL 


If Saint Paul is authoritative for Christianity the de- 
pendence of spiritual effect and historic fact is absolute. 
Our redemption depends upon the resurrection: “If Christ 
be not raised, ye are yet in your sins.” For his theology 

ec forgiveness of our sins is not only dependent upon the 
¢rucifixion, which is the sacrifice that takes them away, but 
upon the resurrection. “He was delivered up for our 


offences, he was raised again for our justification.” 


According to this statement, if the resurrection was not 
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as real a fact as the crucifixion our redemption is problem. 
atical. Saint Paul certainly believes in a mystical identif- 
cation with Christ crucified and risen: “If we have become 
united with the likeness of his death we shall be also with 
the likeness of his resurrection.” This mystical identifica- 
tion has been ignored to the grave misunderstanding of 
Saint Paul: but Saint Paul could never have held that the 
mystical experience was possible without the fact. 

But it is supposed that this is precisely where Saint Paul 
has gone wrong; he is held to be wrong in assuming that 
the forgiveness of our sins is in any sense dependent upon 
the sacrifice of Christ, still less that our redemption is 
dependent upon the resurrection. God is always willing to 
forgive; this is taught clearly in the old testament, and 
Christ confirms it. In Christ’s teaching our forgiveness is 
dependent upon nothing save our forgiving also; which 
But Saint Paul's 
conviction is not peculiar to himself: twice in the Acts of 
the Apostles does Saint Peter declare that repentance and 


is however an important qualification. 


remission can now be preached since Christ has been not 
only crucified but exalted to God’s right hand. And here 
in our text Saint Luke describes this doctrine to the teach- 
ing and command of Jesus. And if this is alleged to bea 
Lucan interpretation due to one who was a follower of 
Saint Paul, then you can find in another gospel the further 
record that this was the belief of Jesus himself: at the last 
supper Saint Matthew records at the taking of the cup 
he said: “This is my blood of the covenant which is shed 
for many unto remission of sins.” 

But we shall be able to clear the way the sooner if, 
instead of attempting a critical and theological answer to 
modern confusions and objections, we begin at the other 
end of the problem, and consider first of all the object to 


be achieved, namely, the remission of sins. 
I, 


What does remission of sins have to effect? 

First, consider the threefold character of sin. For one 
These are the sins 
which people generally think of when sin is mentioned, 
This is very much 
As a matter 


thing, there are sins of sensuality. 


namely, the gross sins of the flesh. 
criticized today as a mere social convention. 
of fact, the moral theology of the church does not regard 
Sins of the flesh are 


never estimated as of such gravity as sins of the spirit. 


sensuality as the worst form of sin. 


But this does not mean that moral theology agrees with 
the reaction against conventional judgment. It does not 
pronounce these sins to be not sins at all, it recognizes with 
conventional standards the social harm they do and the 
bondage in which they bind the soul. For instance, 
sexuality brings the gravest kind of infectious disease, and 
Nothing can exaggerate 
the menace and misery that gross sensual sin brings up? 
humanity. Where moral theology parts company with 


conventional judgment is rather in regarding these things 


drunkenness is an enslaving habit. 
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as merely symptoms of something more radical. It would and more deeply still, from our lack of divine charity, that 
slace alongside intemperance and sexuality, gluttony and is from the lack of a natural impulse to labor and spend 
‘he love of luxurious comfort; but it would be the first to ourselves for the love of others. This again it traces to 
imit that what makes sexuality and intemperance so seri- our love of self, owing to the displacement of God from 
is not only their widespread social consequences, but the center of our personalities. Therefore, it would trace 
immense difficulty in breaking the habits they create. all our social disorder to racial or original sin, intensified 
vertheless, it regards these indulgences as psychological by the pressure of social example and the working of social 
f a soul deprived of its inspiration and com- machinery definitely constructed for selfish ends. It would 
ship in God, and the cure for them to be found, as regard this social sin as only redeemable by the undoing 
| therapeutic science now recognizes, in a psychological of original sin, and the replacing of individuals in their 
e which spiritual minds alone can secure. In sins right relationship to God, when they would naturally be- 
nsuality therefore the chief problem is to break the come centers of social redemption. The quarrel of a moral 
theologian with the secular economist is that the latter 
there are the sins of character. Chief amongst believes this sin is curable by economic rearrangements, 

conventional opinion recognizes the seriousness of the former believes it is only curable by supreme grace. 
fects as are displayed in dishonesty, lying, and, in I 
fegree in temper. Dishonesty and lying are hated, ‘ 
lesser degree, again, temper, first because they It is obvious that sin faces forgiveness with an enormous 

ocial consequences of grave inconvenience and problem. 
lly because they are also very difficult to cure. Forgiveness in the ordinary sense of the word is of no 
Indeed, so difficult is their cure that they are often regarded value whatsoever. By forgiveness people usually mean 
ses of the mind rather than as sins. Moral theology pardon: that is, God’s willingness to overlook sin in relation 
rees that the social evils these sins bring are serious, to himself. And it is about this that modern theology 
is more concerned with the damage they do to the _ is inclined to be so dogmatic, and on this that it is inclined 
h the bondage they create, and, in regard to to make everything depend. Dogmatic theology will of 
with the disturbance it involves in communion course agree that God is always a pardoning God; as far 
But a diagnosis discovers something still more as he is concerned, he is willing to overlook sin, in the 
ntal, namely, pride and selfishness. Both dis- sense of being merciful: forgiveness is his very nature. 
and lying are failures to recognize our duty to God’s pardon can always be assumed, and in that the mes- 
uls, the recognition of their rights, to things that sage of the old and the new testament agree. But a 
ed, and the debt we owe to our neighbor to tell realistic theology would have to shock the sentimental 
ith. Temper, in all its grades, from anger to irri- theology of our days by declaring that for redemption from 
nd .ouchiness, is due to our overweening conceit sin, the pardon of God is, in itself, absolutely useless. It 
position and what we think is due to us. These is no good God pardoning a drunkard if he still remains 
| all sins of character are therefore traced by moral a drunkard. Nothing is effected by overlooking the sins 
or to theology to the displacement of God from the center of of a sexual maniac; they will both remain in their bondage. 
ther ry nality, with its consequent effect in self-centered- Mere pardon would still let a soul perish from its sin. 
ct to sand self-worship. It is obvious that to get rid of sins God has to be more than a pardoning God, if any man is 
cter the personality must be re-centered. to be saved. 

Yet again, there are our social sins. The grosser forms The personal problem of guilt is not even the most 
i sin are differently discerned in different ages. important. There does come a time in the soul’s awaken- 
iddle ages avarice was the great social sin; but ing when it is aware of how its sins have stained its 


+ one tulay avarice has become almost a virtue, despite the fact imagination and lowered its standard, and made it impos- 
sins that it has reduced the social order to a cockpit. The sin sible for God to deal with the soul, because contact with 
oned, f which the modern is most aware is cruelty, concerning God is broken off from the soul’s side and its consciousness 


much which the middle ages were comparatively unconcerned; of God is a faculty which ceases to function, because it 
atter though the modern emphasis is still very largely upon has been seared and atrophied. Under this conviction the 
gard hysical cruelty, while we remain almost blind to the sin soul is plunged in agony; it knows that God musi not only 
h are nd pain of mental and spiritual cruelty. The church’s pardon, in the sense of overlooking sin, but must do some- 
pirit. moral theology would condemn cruelty as a halfway house thing to restore relationship, and this will need more than 
with ‘0 murder, but it persists in regarding the murder of a pardoning disposition. God must somehow reinsert 
; not minds as more dreadful than the murder of bodies. Our himself in the soul. He must quicken desire, he must 
with generation again is aflame against social injustice, and restore the conscience, and for this God must work and 
1 the ral theology does hold that justice is one of the virtues suffer for and within the soul. This is what is called 
‘ance, vhich has suffered most greatly from sin; original sin absolution, the releasing the soul from the conditions which 
, and estroyed original justice. But it is convinced that social keep it from vital contact with God. But this in itself is 
erate ustice arises not merely from the maladjustment of our _ still not enough. 

upon social machinery, but, first of all, from the once condemned There has to be wrought a change within the soul. That 
with sin of avarice, secondly, from cowardice, which makes us change is nothing less than moral regeneration: it involves 
hings “ afraid of external discomfort and poverty, and thirdly, a more stupendous miracle than anything that could be 
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imagined on the physical plane. There must be a snapping 
of the chains of sinful habit; there must be a taking away 
of the burden of guilt, in itself a problem so stupendous 
that no theology has ever been able to explain how it is 
done. In short, there has to be a death of the old per- 
sonality and the creation of a new one. Only then can we 
conceive how defects in character can be remedied, or 
deficiencies in character made up. But, in addition, since 
all men will not come to conviction of sin together, the 
restored soul must itself become a center of social redemp- 
tion; the divine charity must not only flood the heart with 
virtues, it must pour forth to proclaim to others the mes- 
sage of salvation, to emancipate other souls from their 
bondage, and to counter the selfish social order with a 
divine order, in which we live and work and spend our 
This is 
called the remission of sins; their full forgiveness, the can- 
celing of the debt man owes to himself, to his fellows, and 
to God, by its actual payment, an individual and a social 
act in which sin is finally wiped out, not merely by doing 
what was left undone, but by carrying that doing to the 


power for others and not for ourselves alone. 


point of heroic reparation, man being then lifted to a level 
from which it is not possible ever to fall again. 


II. 


How does Christ’s work effect such a redemption? 

The text takes us deeper than ordinary explanations 
generally do. First, it involves a repentance unto remis- 
sion. This, instead of repentance and remission is the 
reading of the best manuscripts, and it is a most important 
restoration of the original text. There must be a repentance 
so radical, thoroughgoing and far-reaching that it actually 
does completely wipe out sin. It has been difficult for our 
translators, or for our theologians, to bring out the real 
meaning of the word “repentance.” Its general sense in 
English has come to be penitence, that is, sorrow for sin; 
this is a beginning and a necessary beginning, but penitence 
Sins can be sorrowed for to sadness 
The 
Roman Catholic version translates repentance as “penance,” 


But if 


doing penance means making as full reparation as possible, 


is not repentance. 
and tears, and remain just as fast fixed as ever. 
much to the disgust and contempt of protestants. 
this is a necessary element in repentance. The phrase how- 
ever fails to grasp the psychological significance of the 
word. 

Repentance means a change of mind; that is the exact 
translation of the Greek word metanoia. And even then 
we shall only gain a superficial understanding of its mean- 
ing, if we think only of a mental change, in the sense of 
being convicted of sin, desiring something better, and re- 
solving that we will do different. By a change of mind 
is meant a profound psychological revolution, involving a 
fundamental change in the personality, breaking up as it 
were the constituents of our present personality, and recen- 
tering them, with the consequence of new values, new 
ideals, and new power. This can only be done if the per- 
sonality can be given a new center. That is explained in 
the next phrase of the text. 

“Repentance unto remission is proclaimed in his name.” 
This again means very much more than English usage 
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indicates. It does not simply mean that forgiveness jg 
proclaimed on the authority of Christ, by those who haye 
been specially commissioned, though it includes that. Stij 
less does it mean that the use of the name of Jesus has 
any kind of magical power. It means, first of all, the 
proclamation of the total character of Jesus Christ ex. 
pressed in his teaching and life. It means the proclamation 
of his resurrection, not as a mere survival of his person- 
ality, but that he has entered upon a sphere in the ultimate 
spiritual realm in which he is accessible to human souls 
through what he has done and accomplished. But it means 
more than that. “In his name” means “in unison with his liy- 
ing personality” as that is able to minister his moral charac. 
ter directly to the souls of men. It involves nothing less than 
the living personality of Christ made the psychological cen- 
ter and the vital reinforcement of the human soul. It is 
this and nothing less than this that brings about the remis- 
sion of sins. 

It can be seen why this depends upon the work of Christ, 

First, the crucifixion is necessary to bring about repentance. 
The Christ of God steps into our social order and is put to 
death by it; thus condemning absolutely the world order 
which man has built, national, political and economic. The 
crucifixion of Christ for those who have the vision of faith, 
crucifies the world, its basis and motives, its bribery of 
riches, place and power, the pretence of its vanity, pleasure 
and power. Saint Paul puts this effect of the crucifixion 
first. It is an effect which many people, even professing 
Christians, have never yet felt. They seem to imagine that 
Christ died only to establish the world in its conventions. 
3ut there are many people who, apart from Christ, have 
come to the conclusion that the world is wrong, that the 
social order is built upon injustice, that its governments are 
founded on force, yet they have no real cure for these 
things. They hate the world as they know it for its injus- 
tice, but they can only replace one injustice by another, or 
appeal to force to overthrow force. The deeper repentance 
the crucifixion has to bring about involves ourselves. There 
is required for this a vision of faith which discerns that 
our fundamental sins, our selfishness and compromise, our 
conventionality and cowardice, contributed to the crucifixion 
of Christ, and at this vision, when it enters deep enough, 
self is crucified. Until repentance takes place at this depth 
it is never repentance unto remission of sins. 

The resurrection brings us assurance of personal forgive- 
ness and continued contact. The crucifixion alone is no 
proof that our sin is personally forgiven; it is rather a rev- 
elation of what our sin has done. Christ rises again to 
prove that he has forgiven us; our murdered friend comes 
back to assure us that he loves us still. His establishment 
of a renewed contact with his faithless disciples is a special 
assurance to them that, despite betrayal and cowardice, he 
is willing to go on until a relationship is established which 


shall make that for ever impossible. There has therefore 


to take place a double spiritual relationship to the fact of 


Christ has to come back to us as he came 
back to the disciples with a more powerful friendship, ¢re 
ating through gratitude a new bond of union; and then he 
has to reproduce in the lives of his followers something 
analogous to his resurrection power. He has to bring them 


the resurrection. 
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ess is to a new life of release, endowment with virtue, and a we must testify to the relief which a sense of personal par- 


have power that can be conveyed to others. don has brought to a sense of contact with God which at 
Still It is just this supreme effect that those of us who believe least has broken our complacency, opened our eyes and 

is has most in Christ and owe most to him are only too conscious quickened our desires, and we believe we are in touch with 

l, the ME has not yet being fully effected in us. The chains of our that in Christ which one day will have full effect with our- 

t ex. past sins, we have to confess, still hang about us. The de- selves personally and with the whole social order. We pro- 

nation ‘ects of our character we admit are lamentable and hinder- claim its truth in his name, we bid men everywhere repent, 

Tson- ing. Above all we are deeply conscious of how lacking we and we invite them into the fellowship of his church to 

‘imate are in any kind of effective charity in our relationships with find in a life of fellowship that which we can never realize 
souls thers. We share, with the sense of an intolerable burden, alone, and to begin the building up of a new society that 

Means in the curious social impotence of our times. Nevertheless can alone regenerate and is alone fit to rule the world. 

is liv- 

larac- 

s than 


b “On Or Before the Tenth” 


"emis- 
By Rita Piatt O’Brien 

vhrist. 
tance. HE LISTLESS GAIT, the drooping shoulders, leaving in a few weeks, and if I make good I can have 
Dut to 7 the discouraged eyes, made it apparent, as Ben his place, at a hundred and fifty dollars a month. It is 
order entered the house, that he had not found a job. a young manufacturing business, growing steadily, and 
The wo weeks of daily disappointment in this strange city, will give me a fine chance to advance.” 
faith, where he had been told work was plentiful, had crushed The strain of waiting, of seeing Ben suffer, had been 
ry of his spirit and broken his courage, already unnerved by a tremendous one to Mary, and now, with that weight 
entie a long winter’s illness. gone, her self-control gave way, and she sobbed pite- 
fixion His wife’s first glance, as he opened the door, dashed ously. But her head came up at Ben’s question. 
essing the hope that she had scarcely allowed herself to enter- “How about it, Mary? Can we live until pay-day? I 
e that tain through the long day. After a quiet greeting she am sure you haven’t much money.” 
tions. turned to put their scanty supper on the table, relieved “When do they pay?” 
have that little Dorothy’s uproarious welcome of her father “Well, I didn’t want to ask that question, the first 
at the made speech unnecessary. Mary could not talk, for thing, but I know the law in this state is that factories 
ts are constraint was upon her, the fear that he would read must pay twice a month, on or before the tenth and the 
dune her mind and see her keen disappointment at the loss of twenty-fifth. I saw them giving out pay-checks today, 
injus- another day, her dread of more days like this, her con- so it must be they will pay again on the eighth.” 
er, or sternation as she considered the tiny sum of money in Mary considered. No investigation was necessary to 
sin her purse, the remnant of their savings. tell her what was in her purse. 
There Almost before Ben had sunk wearily on a chair Dor- “We can get along,” she said, after a little calculation. 
5 that thy was on his knees, chattering between kisses. “T have twelve dollars. I paid the room-rent today, for 
- “Daddy, will you play with me? I am so tired of a week, and six dollars will pay it up to the seventh. 
holes playing alone.. Will you buy me some new shoes, soI That leaves six dollars to feed us on for fifteen days. I 
oul an play outdoors? Will you, daddy ?” can manage that, but what will you do for carfare and 
depth Oh, od! Had it come to this—no shoes for the baby, lunches?” 

hort rations for all of them, and no prospect of any- “Oh, I have a little in my pocket, and I'll be all right. 
egive ng better! You know a man can always get by.” ; 
2 as _ Vespair was on Ben’s face and desperation in his Her heart ached, but she dared not question too 
aah cart when he set out, the next morning, on his seem- closely how small that “little” might be, for she was 
in te ney idle quest. But the kindlier fate that held the powerless to add one penny to the sum. 
pace rds for this day dealt out a success, and Ben hurried The next two weeks saw a duel of wits, a duet of 
ian : ne ea after noon with the good news. He caught consideration, between the two, each contriving to leave 
aaslel he baby up in his arms and danced about the room, the greater share of the insufficient food for the other 
“es ding a small jubilee and promising, “Now, just as and the child. Ben’s quiet smile, when he felt in his 
hich oon as daddy is paid, Dorothy shall have her new pocket the two pennies that were the “little” he had, 

shoes. ‘ -~ and realized that he had outwitted his wife, settled into 
refore When their wild dance had taken all his breath, Mary a sigh as he started on the long homeward walk, after 
act of sked eager questions. working all day with no lunch. 
Came “Where are you going to work? What are you to do? 7 Ss 
», cre How much do they pay?” Grace Olden, sitting before her desk in the office of 
en he “Standish and Company. Helping in the stock depart- Standish and Company, stretched up her arms, looked 
= ment. | am to have fifty cents an hour now, and even at the clock and yawned. 


that is a fair start, but the head of the department is “Oh, dear, I’m tired of working. I wish I didn’t have 
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to work. I ought to write those pay-checks, but I don’t 
feel a bit like it. His Nibs won't be back this afternoon, 
and I am just going to take it easy. I can write the 
checks in the morning.” 
Mr. Standish came down, the next morning, with an 
etermination to do enough work in the half- 


day to justify taking the afternoon for golf. 


Pencil and 
typewriter kept Grace’s fingers so busy that her em- 
brought the 
He looked at his 


watch, hesitated a moment, glanced at the figure “8” 


ployer was closing his desk when she 


filled-in checks to him to be signed. 
on his calendar pad. 

“If [don't go this minute,” he demurred, “I shall miss 
the twelve-twenty, and Hanson is expecting to meet me 


at the golf-club. We usually give out the checks ahead 
f time, so the men cannot complain if they have to wait 
morrow,” 
: * « 

wer could not subdue Ben’s spirits that day 
y. Over and over he planned the homeward 
Ile would ride instead of walking the long dis- 
He would stop at the grocery and market and 
load his a 

shoes he had gazed at in the window, day after day. 
When the word went around, late in the afternoon, 
that the checks were not ready, 
How could he be 


the long, we 


rms with food, and would buy the pretty little 


the blow staggered him. 
ar it, he asked himself, to walk, after 


ry, hungry day, to go in empty-handed, to 


t the » who were the light of life to him, knowing 
ir dependence on him would not be justified? 
of the coming bitter moment brought him 
and Mary's bra 


mand of herself, after the fir 


the agony 

home exhausted, ve recovery and com- 

t shock of disappointment, 
added to his grief. 

She began overlooked resources. 


a search for any 


dime-bank in which they had saved their first 


The little 
irs held two precious coins, and the baby’s 
enough to pay for sufficient 
forget their troubles in sleep. 
left for breakfast was so little that Ben 
ng himself to taste it, knowing that there 
enough for Mary and Dorothy, and realiz- 


‘or and shame, that they, as well as he, 


t 
ve no lunch today. Lack of food and the long 


t completely drained his strength, and will 


one—not bodily foree—did his work through 


In the afternoon even that gave 


Ben sank down on a box 


ss forenoon 
wondering weakly 
o do next. 

Uncle Joe,” invited Mr. Standish, 

Yup as a ¢ tiller entered his office, after the lunch- 

“T want to talk over the plans for the addition to 

the building. We will go out into the factory and I can 
show you what is needed.” 

sh of anger lit his eyes as he spied Ben sitting on 

, doing nothing. 

here, my man. 

that I h: 


have to do, I think we can get along without you.—No, 


This is the second time today 
ve seen you sitting around. If that is all you 
I don’t care for excuses,” as Ben began to speak. “Go to 
the office and get your check.” 
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The listless gait, the drooping shoulders, the discour. 
aged eyes, made it apparent, as Ben climbed the stairs, 
that he had no job. And as he opened the door, a pags. 
er-by might have heard Mary’s low cry, “Ben! What is 
the matter?” and the baby’s eager question, “Daddy, did 

my new shoes?” 
* * * 

“Don’t you think you were rather hard on that map, 
Bob?” asked Uncle Joe, when they returned to the office 

“Perhaps I was,” Mr. Standish replied. “The truth 
of the matter is that I ate too much at lunch, and it 
made me uncomfortable and maybe a little cross. But] 
can't afford to have employes sitting around, when there 
is so much work to do. Men are plenty, we can get an- 
other one tomorrow. Miss Olden, I wish you would ad- 
vertise in the morning paper for a stock-keeper’s as- 
sistant.” 


Not More But Better 
Christians 


By Frederick Maier 


HAT do you you think, Mr. Hyde, of this pro- 
posed plan for a city wide evangelistic cam- 


“VW 


isters and laymen who were assembled for the discussion and 
Mr. A. A. Hyde, philan- 


thropist, whose name is known throughout the Christian 


paign ?” asked the chairman of a group of min- 
adoption of some such scheme. 


world as a benefactor of worthy kingdom enterprises, was 
sitting quietly as a listener. 

“Do you want me to really tell you what I am thinking?” 
asked Mr. Hyde. 

“Yes, if you will,” the chairman answered, “for your 
judgment goes a long way with us.” 

Then spoke Mr. Hyde, as he lifted the veil of his mind: 
“This thought has been running in my mind, ‘Not more but 
better Christians’ is the most essential need of the church 
today.” 

It was a startling sentence to the men who had visions of 
a city enthused over the ingathering of new church mem- 
bers. 


It didn’t set well with the meeting. It was out of 


place. So the man who stood alone had to defend and ex- 
plain his idea. 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Hyde, “I was fearful that my idea 
was foreign to you men in a meeting of this kind. I am 
in sympathy with evangelism, but don’t you think the time 
has come when we ought to give more attention to the 
making of genuine Christians out of the large memberships 
already gathered into the churches? 

“It seems to me that ministers and laymen are out seek- 
ing new members and as soon as they have gathered ina 
host, they forget these new-born Christians and proceed to 
find more. Imagine parents who devote themselves to hav- 
ing babies born and then let them shift for themselves. 
Such babies soon become sick and die. So it is with num 
Are not our churches 
crowded with weak, anemic Christians? Are not our rolls 
cluttered with dead material? Should not ministers and lay- 


berless members in the church. 
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men devote themselves to the evangelistic task of building 
up a high grade of Christians within the church? In many 
non-Christian nations, thoughtful men like Gandhi are say- 
ing that Christ’s professed followers do not comprehend or 
seriously attempt to know and follow his teachings. This, 
| think, is a just estimate and criticism of our present 


church 


“Tl am thoroughly convinced that the church must be the 
lium for a great needed advance, but not with the pres- 


nt outlook or standards. 


soctt 


hers to lives of service. 
ing machine? 


If I am right in this belief, the 


m then comes how to get the churches to set up the 
tandards which Christ instituted and how to train its mem- 


mao 


Did Jesus organize a great in- 
No, he devoted most of his time to 


a few disciples the fundamental principles of his 


m so that they themselves might live accordingly and 


h others to do so. 


Too many are saying, ‘Lord, Lord,’ 


lo not the things which Christ says. 


“Our present evangelistic methods are superficial. 


We 
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Numbers are 
more to be desired than a few with genuine experiences in 


follow the principles of crowd psychology. 


Christ and deep seated convictions about his kingdom. The 
evangelism of Jesus was, first, that he lived the godlike life 
himself, and second, he taught others to do likewise. This 
is the church’s greatest evangelistic power, first, for its mem- 
bers to live fully surrendered, Christ-like lives and by those 
consecrated lives teach others to do likewise. 

“The greatest living example today of such type of evan- 
gelism is Mahatma Gandhi. He first adopted the Christ-like 
life for himself. By his life he has won millions to his 
cause. When a crowd asked Gandhi to make a speech 
from the train platform, he took out his new testament and 
read the opening portion of the sermon on the mount. Then 
closing his book, he said, ‘Go and live these teachings.’ Is 
this not the kind of evangelism Jesus had in mind when he 
said, ‘Let your light so shine before men, that when they see 
your good works they will glorify your Father which is in 
heaven’? 


” 


British Table Talk 


Lakeside, Ohio, July 30. 
LITTLE a visitor to a city can see in a brief week- 
We arrived in Chicago early one Saturday, and 
lay was broiling hot, and we left on Sunday evening. 


invited to say on this evidence what Chicago is like, I 


that 
boulevards, a university, many Hebrew citizens, 


it is a city with a beach, some pleasant leafy 


1 central railway, some tall buildings, a municipal 
Of 


things the beach provided the chief surprise. 


these 
Of 
uld have expected it, but I scarcely looked to spend 
In like 
itor to London who spent a week-end in Hamp- 


and excellent churches. 


pier 


I some 


tternoon in Chicago like to one at Southend. 


know nothing of the East End; he might see the 
Heath, attend Lyndhurst Road 
| hear Dr. Horton preach, and yet not be qualified to 


Hampstead and 
I did not see Hull house, or the Lin- 
1 the stockyards. (By the mercy of heaven I hope 
To me, if I were to pronounce upon Chicago 


on the city. 


em.) 
light evidence of that abbreviated week-end, it would 
pleasant watering-place with a big city near at hand. 
go which is depicted in the press, not a trace! I 
are visitors who on 
But I 
fact came home to me as I watched on Saturday 
and looked the beach. 
ikes hold the key to the future of this city. Water 
reat highway of commerce, and the men are wise who 
| the difficulties, 


nowever 
world may come and go by way of the lakes. 


as little evidence write upon 
must wait at least for a little more evi- 


tennis players beyond to 


many whereby the com- 
The 
great 


right. 


ho said that providence always provided for 
rivers, had a confused head, but her heart was 
,s « 


Plain Speech 


Missions 


' 


Kenwood 


only say that it proved to be a church with a 


uurch in which I preached on Sunday, 
I can 
nosphere, both in the light which streamed through 

and in the spirit of its people. In the evening 
g train I visited the Hyde Park Baptist church, and 


Paul Hutchinson speak upon China. Later in the 


Lakeside I heard Dr. Charles W. Gilkey speak upon 


India. It would be out of place and perhaps embarrassing, to 


But 
oth Dr. Hutchinson and 


report in The Christian Century the address of its editor. 
one thing I may be permitted to say. 
Dr 


both in China and in India the educated are separating between 


Gilkey brought home with relentless candor the fact that 


Christ and western Christianity, and are putting searching ques- 
tions to us who profess to be followers of Christ. They are 
bringing us up to the mirror of Christ and bidding us see our- 
selves as we are in his light. It is altogether healthy, though it 
may be painful and humiliating, for the Christian nations to be 
reminded that they do not suggest Jesus Christ to the east; and 
missionary enthusiasts, among whom I count myself, must be 
reminded again and again that the problem of missions is not 
to be solved in India or China, but in America and Great Britain. 
The thoughtful orientals are making a distinction between Christ 
They have discovered that Jesus was not a 
They are 


and Christianity. 
western and that he belonged to a despised race. 
finding us out on the measure in which our civilization is false 
to Christ. It is true that some of this argument is the ingenious 
device of clever political schemers, who see in the gospel of 
Christ a whip whereby they can scourge their enemies. There 
are unscrupulous men (both in China and India) who are quite 
ready to make capital of the idealism of others. Some of them 
knew how to exploit Gandhi; others in China have nothing to 
learn from the west in the art of propaganda, and are willing to 
turn against Christendom the example of a Christ whom they 
themselves have no intention of accepting. At the same time 
there are eager, quick, sensitive minds in the east, which are find- 
ing Christ, and finding out Christians. We ought to listen to 
them, and to repent. And even if Christ is preached to us by 
faction, we, like the apostle Paul, ought to rejoice that it is so. 
Certainly it is good for us to be reminded how far our civiliza- 
tion is from being Christian. I have been profoundly grateful 
this week that there are strong and fearless voices raised in the 
American churches on behalf of the one approach to the mis- 
sionary enterprise which offers us hope in the present hour. It 
is rather distressing at times on this side of the Atlantic to hear 
another method of commending missions. I have heard a good 
lady talking all the old foolish talk about missionaries in their 
presence. They are the last people in the world to want gush, 
and when they are called heroes and their deeds are lauded as if 


they were super-Christians, they must want to cast such a chair- 
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man from the platform. The days of our ignorance in such 
matters God winked at but he calls us now to repent of our 
childishness. And why 
do they talk so much about the dollars which they have at their 
disposal? 


Why are the saints at times so silly? 


Nonetheless the missionary workers are here as in 
our country the most live wires in the churches. 
* & 6 

A Game for the Promotion of 
Anglo-American Friendship 

Let the representatives of each nation be seated at table. Let 
them compare the words which are used in their separate coun- 
tries for the same thing. The word in each case with the fewest 
syllables wins. In example, the American “elevator” has four 
syllables, the British “lift” has one; that would make Britain 
three up. On the other hand the Americans say “aluminum” 


On the 


whole the British, slower as they are reputed to be, are likely 


ind we say “aluminium,” which leaves us one down. 


to win in this game, for the Americans tend to use longer words, 
such as “transportation” and “reservation.” One word in which 
we were splendidly up was “mucilage,” in which we say “gum.” 
“Gasoline” and “petrol” were matters of dispute since the Amer- 
ican in our group claimed that “gasoline” should be taken as 
“gas.” One word the British claimed to be out of order. It is 
the one blot upon the otherwise admirable announcements which 
are found in America. I refer to the horrible sign, “Eats.” It is 
a dreadful word. If the platform of the parties at the next 
election is not yet complete, I hope one of them will put upon it 
the suppression of the word “Eats.” 
.s 6 « 

Lakeside, Ohio 
Lakeside is a delightful place. It is thronged with a very 
happy lot of people who do not think it essential on holidays 
that they should leave their religion behind. They come to the 
auditorium in great numbers. They are keenly concerned with 
Anyone can tell at 
Lakeside that there is a strong and wise leader; and no one can 


iat concerns the kingdom of Christ. 


be here for an hour without discovering that this leader is Mrs. 
Arthur B. Jones. It is a rule under which it is a real joy to live. 
[here is order here, and courtesy, and gentleness; but at the 
same time firmness and courage as certain gentlemen who landed 


with whiskey discovered. It did not take long before these men 
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were haled to the magistrate, fined $1,000 each, and no doubt 
their unhappy fate will prevent others from such adventures, 
There are no places in England at all like these lakeside resorts, 
The thing which has struck us is the extraordinary interest 
The meetings can be taken ip 
small doses; but for three hours each morning there are Bible 
readings, and many sit through all of them. At night there is a 
vast mecting in which some serious concern is laid before the 


manifest in religious assemblies. 


people. 

There are historical memories in this district. Before us rises 
the monument to Perry at Put-In Bay. I am afraid I had to be 
reminded by friends who Perry was and what he did. We 
never heard of him in our school-days. That was a battle our 
folks lost. The Old Stone Fort is another reminder of the days 
when the early settlers had to guard themselves against the 
Indians, and there are romantic tales of the governor who mar- 
ried an Indian girl and had to escape through the marshes. We 
Dr. Shergold of London, 
Dr. Gilkey of Chicago, and now Dr. Norwood have been speak- 
ing. Good hearing, too! 


have had a good week at Lakeside. 


* 


Miss Cautley of 
The U. C. M. E. 

Very sad news has come of the death of my friend Miss 
Cautley of the United Council of Missionary Education. I have 
written of this society in these columns. It is probably the most 
effective piece of missionary cooperation in Great Britain. Its 
secretary is Mr. Kenneth MacLennan. From the beginning its 
editor was Miss Cautley. Very suddenly she had to undergo an 
operation from which she never recovered. A most admirable 
editor, she was also the best of comrades; she had a cheerful 
and entirely unselfish spirit, and a quiet mastery of her work, 
which made it always a joy to be in committee with her. In 
Edinburgh house, the headquarters of missionary service in 
Great Britain, she was the friend of everybody. To her work 
she gave all her great ability; and to those who were preparing 
Edinburgh house will be 
the poorer for us now that this woman has passed into the 
unseen. Still we always knew where the springs of her faith 
and good cheer were to be found; and she has left with us a 
holy memory. EpWARD SHILLITO. 


books she gave the best of counsel. 
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m and the Good Life, by Bertrand Russell. 


$2.50 


Boni and 


IS ONE of the tragedies of education that the men whose 
intellectual faculties have been sharpened to the keenest 
edge, and who are therefore most capable of giving aid and 

guidance to the erring judgment of their fellows, frequently 
exercise their gift for exact discernment upon questions which 
seem pathetically remote from the urgent affairs of men. The 
more learning a man acquires the more is he tempted to give 
his time to weighing nice distinctions in abstruse metaphysical 
problems. Of course there must be some kind of science of the 
sciences; and whoever undertakes the philosophical task of re- 
viewing the domain and achievement of each science from some 
high perspective is bound to be abstruse and nice in his dis- 
tinctions. Nevertheless, it is always a satisfaction to an ordi- 
nary man with common interests and a slight tendency to 
nausea in a too rarified philosophical atmosphere to discover 
that the philosophers can descend from their olympian heights 
and occasionally condescend to dwell with him. In America 
John Dewey and in England Bertrand Russell have made a 
peculiar place for themselves in the thought and life of their 


generation by offering discriminating and needed advice on 
all sorts of social and political questions without sacrificing 
their philosophical authority or metaphysical skill. It would 
be difficult to say which of the two has the greater range of 
interest. 

Bertrand Russell is, or was, first of all a mathematician and 
philosopher. His books on mathematical logistics are as diffi- 
cult for an ordinary student to understand as anything that 
But his love for metaphysical ab- 
stractions have never tempted him to philosophical monasticism. 
He lives in our workaday world and innumerable are the books 
which have issued from his pen to enlighten perplexed humanity 
through the mazes of our contemporary economic and social 
life. “Free Man's Worship,” “Roads to Freedom,” “The Prob- 
lem of China,” “Prospects of an Industrial Civilization” and 
“What I Believe,” these are only a few of his always illw- 
minating observations on the contemporary scene. Now he has 
extended the field to education and written a book which every- 
one is hailing as a piece of glorified common sense in the science 
and art of child training. 

Bertrand Russell has, within the past few years, become the 
father of two children and his most recent book, “Education 
and the Good Life,” is clearly prompted by his paternal i- 


Einstein has ever written. 
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terests. The two children, boy and girl, appear delightfully and the continuous evolution of the material world which would be 
frequently in the pages of his simple homily to parents. For the inexplicable without some psychic reality above and within the 
hook is just that, a sermon to parents on the necessity of letting mechanism. The specific facts always contradict a religious or 
“their love abound more and more in all knowledge and dis- _personalistic interpretation of reality and the total facts always 
cernment,” though Russell probably doesn’t know the Bible affirm it. The final result of Professor Turner’s thesis is a 
well enough ever to have heard of that text. While schools personalism which escapes the dangers of pantheism much more 
nd formal education are discussed, it is the education in the than do most similar positions and which nevertheless does not 
home that chiefly concerns the author and, as befits both the accept the dualistic horn of the philosophical dilemma. Turner 
f the children who seem to have prompted the book and has written a tremendously rewarding book for all who are in- 
modern emphasis in education, the author concerns him- terested in the intellectual validation of religious faith. 
lf chiefly with the pre-school child. 
There are a few passages in the book which will prove flies Tue Roots or Reiicion 1x THE HumAN Sout, by John Baillie. 
, the ointment for Christian parents. Russell seems to have Doran, $2.00. Dr. Baillie, who is professor of theology at Au- 
developed a peculiar obsession in regard to the Scopes trial burn theological seminary, delivered the contents of this book 
ennessee. At least he refers to it again and again to express *° lectures before the summer school of Union theological 
his contempt for theological superstition which, incidentally, S®™™ary a year ago. The chapters betray a sensitive insight 
believes to be more prevalent in America than anywhere in ‘to the secrets of the heart. Religion is portrayed not as a 
ope, with the exception of Spain and Portugal. In his metaphysical speculation nor as an ecstatic experience but as 
ter on sex education, which is on the whole admirable, he the life and confidence which gradually grows out of duty well 
ily betrays his well-known views on the relativity of the known, out of the moral experience, in short. Dr. Baillie’s thesis 
ion of monogamy. But these and a few other portions is that Christianity represents an attitude towards life which an 
book which will not meet the approval of Christian unspoiled soul, left to itself, will naturally adopt. The thesis 
cannot detract from the atmosphere of wholesome UP°® which he elaborates is not unlike Professor MacIntosh’s 
ion sense which pervades the whole homily. Parents of idea of the validity of moral optimism in his “Reasonableness of 
children, particularly of young children, might well add “Edu- Christianity.” Professor Baillie points his treatise with some 
tion and the Good Life” to the list of books for their summer Very telling allusions to history and Titerature. 


Sarnt CATHERINE OF SIENNA AS SEEN IN Her Letters, translated 
and edited by Vida Scudder. Dutton, $3.00. Miss Scudder has 
rendered a service to the religious life of our generation by her 
‘. - translation and editing of these letters from the pen of the most 
Other Significant Books remarkable woman of the fourteenth century. A perusal of the 
letters will cure anyone of the mistaken notion that asceticism 
was invariably otherworldly and inclined to flee the difficulties 
of this life for the shelter of a churchly retreat. Saint Catherine 
was a gifted woman in whom piety had cultivated the mind as 
well as sensitized the conscience. Her letters reveal her, com- 
forting and caring for her mother, guiding the politicians of her 
city, taking a hand in national affairs and dominating for the 


time the weak pope who feared to trade the quiet of Avignon 
ne. His thesis is that conscious and free selfhood is always for the perils of Rome. 
oroughly obscured by the mechanistic processes through jt will cloy, but there is no cloying sentimentality in the char- 
hich it attains its ends that any obvious view of reality is acter of the saint. 


REINHOLD NIEBUHBR. 


P RSONALITY AND Reauity, by J. E. Turner. Macmillan, $1.59. 
The crux of the problem of modern apologetics is psycholog- 
The worst enemy of the religious hypothesis of a per- 

nal world, or of the reality of personality in the world, is 
2 mechanism which destroys the validity of the concept of per- 
Professor Turner’s approach to the task of proving 

reality of personality, both human and divine, is a very fruit- 


Some of the language is so sweet that 

Ages separate her from us. She lived in a 

nd to deny its existence. Man is free for the very reason different spiritual world. What makes the book delightful is 

he processes of his physical life are largely automatic. the discovery of bridges in the human heart which brook the 

he reality of divine personality seems to be denied by the chasm of the ages and make Saint Catherine a sister of all spir- 
nomous mechanism of the material world but is proven by _ itual pilgrims. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


in the temple of his people to speak those terrible, those unan- 
Jesus and Anger 


swerable words. But not in anger. 
CuristTiAN CENTURY: Nashville, Tenn. G. B. Winton. 
lhe lucid and appealing account of “A School Boy’s 
which Mr. Jump contributed to your columns is 


. | Protecting the Givers 
one or two misapprehensions of scripture. I should 


ot care to bring up the matter, for the young man will doubt- Eprtor Tue Curistian Century: 
liscover his error, were it not that I am constantly meeting SIR: Your issue of July 15, under the heading “Anti-Saloon 
th the first of these misjudgments. It seems to be wide-spread. League Money, 


$¢ 


contained the friendly suggestion that the Na- 
© warrant whatever for thinking that Jesus used a tional Council for Prevention of War, with other bodies, should 

n human beings. The English of John 2:15 is ambiguous, publish the sources of our income as well as a statement of 
the Greek is perfectly clear. He made a toy with which how it is spent. We publish our monthly budget on the adver- 
lrive out the animals, “both the sheep and the oxen.” For _ tising circular of the council in detail sufficient to satisfy any 
te men his words were enough. but the most morbid curiosity. We have also stated for months 
Nor did he indulge in “attacks” on the pharisees. The one at a time on the same printed circular the fact, which is still true, 
utburst of denunciation was his last public utterance. It is that “two-thirds of our money comes from Quakers.” We feel 
solemn and fateful but not angry. Knowing how at last they that the individual contributors to our work have a right to be 
were about to carry out this long cherished design of cutting protected from undue solicitation such as would follow the pub- 
short his career, he allows himself that last mournful afternoon lication of their names. 
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The same issue of The Christian Century happens also to con- 
tain a letter from William Floyd discussing the omission of 
Jesus from the twelve heroes chosen by school pupils in our 
world hero contest The contest expressly ruled out “the 
1ames of founders of religions whom their followers revere as 
divine.” 


Freprick J. Lippy 


Washington, D. C. 


Improvements in Social Order 


Epitor Tue Curistian Century: 

SIR: A reading of the editorial, “Since Rauschenbusch— 
What" in the current Christian Century, makes me wish that 
the writer would read Secretary Hoover's address before the 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States at Washington in May, which is given in the extra edi- 
tion of Nation's Business, to see if his conclusions might not 
be somewhat modified by a resurvey of the facts in the case. 
Anyone whose business experience goes back over thirty years, 
and who is sensitive to moral values in business life, would cer- 
tainly find a remarkable improvement in business ethics in his 
time; a result in large measure of the quickened conscience of 


+? 


e church acting through business men. To suppose, how- 
ever, that a social and economic revolution proceeds with the 
rapidity and outward manifestation of a religious or personal 
reformation is to expect the impossible. And if I understand 
the teachings of Jesus, they clearly portray the slowest kind of 
growth; perhaps a caution against despair. 
ig the close of the war we had a trying eruption of 
yhets who were ready to preach the new day and to 
conduct the exodus into it, but as the main root of 
proph lay in ignorance and personal vanity, they were 
more than a temporary irritation and hindrance to the main 
movement, which still continues. It is not unlikely that, re- 
membering this, preachers have been the more inclined to leave 
this diffi and complicated field to social experts, of whom 
Secretary Hoover is an outstanding example, but none the less 
leading preachers today worthily carry on the traditions of 
Henry Ward Beecher and Washington Gladden. 


James H. Bunce. 


An Armenian Protest 
Epitor THe Curistian Century: 

It was with great surprise that I read the reports that 
L. Barton, secretary of A. B. C. F. mission and 
the Near East relief, Rev. Ernest W. Riggs, for- 

he principal of the Euphrates college, whom I know per- 
and men like Mr. Geits, principal of Robert college in 
re trying to secure the ratification of the Lau- 

i treaty that is an absolute unjust act and a shame 

» are Christians. I am a member of the Congrega- 
Bitlis, Turkey, since 1903 

Bitlis, and church and all Armenians 
stroyed, as is the case with all the other Ar- 


Now there is not a 
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menian provinces in Turkey. The cruelties and atrocities of the 
Turks from 1895 to 1915 are obviously visible to all the govern- 
ments of Europe and to the Christian people of America. Rey. 
James L. Barton, Ernest W. Riggs, and Mr. Geits were aware 
of this and I cannot understand how they can make efforts to 
have the Lausanne treaty ratified. 


Is this attitude becoming? 
I am not a pessimist. 


I am sure there is still justice and right. 
eousness in this world. Why then, should not something be 
done in the cause of my poor nation? 

Personally I am very sorry that our Congregational board of 
foreign missions has forgotten the atrocities of the Turks and 
their destruction of the churches and schools of Americans in 
Turkey. Is it not a fact that about a million Armenians were 
massacred? Does not the Rev. Ernest D. Riggs, who was in 
Turkey, at that time, know this? It may be that the 
board of the A. B. C. F. mission wishes the Turks well, but 
what is the use of trying to do something that will result in an 


Har poot, 


absolute and absurd mistake? 
sionaries of the A. B. C. F. 


I am very sure that many mis- 
mission, who have seen the Turkish 
atrocities, would not be willing to take this step and I can only 
be sad and sorry for their vain efforts in wishing to see a ratifi- 
cation of Lausanne’s unjust treaty. 

I feel it my duty to write thus and to express my dissatisfac- 
I hope that sooner 
or later they will realize the wrong and injustice in their posi- 


tion at the attitude of my missionary friends. 


tion. I have been a licensed preacher for twelve years and have 
During 1913 to 
1916 I was in Harpoot and have seen there the cruelties and 


worked in the Congregational mission field. 
atrocities of the Turks. Several times I have been wounded, 
beaten and in prison but miraculously saved by fleeing from 
Harpoot, via Derseem and the Kurdish mountains, arriving at 
the Caucasus in January of 1917. From 1917 to 1921 I was em- 
ployed in the Caucasus in the Near East relief. In 1921 the 
hanged. 


regime was ¢ Bolsheviks captured Armenia and I fled 


from the Caucasus via the Zangezour mountains arriving here, 
at Tabriz, in March, 1921. From 1921 to 1925 I was again em- 
ploved in the Near East relief and worked for them up until a 
vear ago. I am a political refugee living in poor financial con- 
ditions, trying to keep a family of six members. If the Turks 
am ready to go back to my own country. Can 
the Rev. Ja Barton, or men like him tell me when I may 
wo back? When can the Armenian refugees, scattered here and 
there, return? Do the Turks regret having killed and dishonored 


the Christians under their rule? 


are changed | 


Tabriz, Persia. ARSEN KHACHIZIAN. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for August 22. Lesson text: Exodus 20:1-11. 


The Ten Words—Duties to God 


i Ronny ten commandments must meet the pragmatic test. What 


What is 


How have these rules of conduct 


we want to know is whether they have worked. 
the experience of the race? 
benefited men? Have they been limiting hardships or have they 
been liberating helps? Studying biography, have we found that 
the men and women who worshipped God, honored their parents, 
kept their word, lived pure lives, tried to be contented and 
That is what we want to 
We are not primarily concerned as to how these words 


honest—have such people prospered? 
know. 
came into existence. The picture of Moses coming down from 
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the summit with carved stones in his hands makes no impres- 

‘on. The supernatural elements of the story are not the grip- 

ving factors. If I obey the ten commandments it is not because 

hey are written in the bible, nor because I think that they had 

me mysterious or heavenly origin; it will be because I believe 

hat their observance will make me a better man, because those 

, have tried them have found them to be the correct, ele- 
mental rules of moral conduct. 

Does atheism work? Cut the nerve of a man’s faith in God 

he as apt to live nobly and generously? I am told that 

icher is allowed to enter Girard college, in Philadelphia. 

¢ to remember having read about some unpleasant ex- 

ience Girard once had with a preacher, which probably in- 

enced all his subsequent life. I actually know of a case where 

of considerable ability has not attended church for forty 

Why? Because when he was a poor young man he in- 

in an expensive umbrella, took it to church with him and 

ly stole it! That ended his church-going. To that man 

is a place where umbrellas are stolen, particularly good 

las belonging to poor young men. Such is prejudice. 

rd college is the only college that I know of in the 

rld which is antagonistic to preachers and religion. 

ile colleges were founded, like Yale and Harvard, directly 

us men, and in the old days to train men primarily for 

ry. Atheism does not function. It takes faith in God 

re a man to generous deeds. Yet, there are many atheists. 

iy that they were rare; there are plenty of them to- 

t they are not the people who are doing the big and fine 

ywhere. I am amazed at the number of men I meet 

living in what seems to them a mechanistic universe, 

erminism is the rule. In such a world it seems useless 

hics because such men only react to stimuli. There is 

value in telling them to do this or that because, con- 

their heredity, their present set of glands and their en- 


they must react in precise ways anyhow. One of my 


brainiest friends has harmonized mechanism and free-will. Free- 
will is one of the forces working along with other forces in my 
nature. “But,” he says, “you, being you, will always react in a 
certain way in the presence of a certain stimulus.” Jones, being 
what he is, will always act just like Jones, while Brown, being 
what he is, will always furnish the Brown reaction. Practically, 
however, we act as though our wills were free. We live in God. 

Monotheism is a vast improvement over pantheism. In the 
midst of many gods Israel came to worship one. There was a 
long way to go before God came to be regarded as “The Father” 
of Jesus Christ. That old time god was jealous, tribal, bloody. 
After the exile the God-idea was much refined and broadened 
and finally Jesus gave us our highest conception. Monotheism 
works. Men become like the gods they worship. There are still 
those who sem to worship Thor. Jahweh still has his devotees. 

We must not confuse the prohibition of images and the use—or 
non-use—of religious art. Luther and Cromwell stripped the 
cathedrals, but now we are coming back to stained-glass win- 
dows and significant symbols. In Prague, I went shopping with 
a Congregational minister; he was looking for a gold cross for 
his altar. In the churches now being built, it is interesting to 
notice the wise use of beautiful symbols. The cross can no 
longer be monopolized by any one church. Protestantism has 
protested long enough; we need now to enrich our worship and 
to take over the best religious elements the world affords. Ritual 
is growing. Robed choirs are becoming common. Chants and 
responses are increasingly used. The newer churches are ex- 
quisite in their employment of symbol. This is valuable if it 
helps to bring God nearer. 

We wish we might say that profanity is on the decrease—we 
can only wish. Sunday is coming in for saner use. Anything 
that does man good is good on Sunday. I hold to the view that 
church should be attended on Sunday mornings. The day is for 
worship. I am not a Puritan in the afternoons! 


Joun R. Ewers. 





THE COST OF A NEW WORLD 
By Kennetu MacLennan, London 


ey of current world movements and the relevancy of Chris- 
to them. Seeks to explain the “startling fact that over a 
ent after Carey it was possible within four years of each other 
to have a World Missionary Conference and a World War.’’ $1.00 


YOUNG ISLAM ON TREK 


By Basi Matuews, Geneva 
t facinating book on the Moslem World that has appeared 
* yar. Down to the minute in facts and fairly tingling 
taking place today in all Moslem lands. Written 
athe ws can writ $1.00 


nA y 
OUR TEMPLED HILLS 
By Ratpu Fetton, Cornell University 
A study of the church and rural life. A vivid picture of rural life 
t showing the changes brought by the automobile, the tractor, 
ivery, consolidated schools, ete. Can the church keep 


these changes and regain its place of influence? Prof. 
n believes it can and points the way. $1.00 


THE MOSLEM FACES THE FUTURE 
By T. H. P. Satter, Columbia University 


k for study and discussion groups based largely on fresh 
rial concerning the dominant social, educational, and religious 
ments throughout the Moslem World furnished by experienced 
ionsries in several countries $1.00 
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A Parish 
Paper 
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Your Church 
Over the Top 
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automobile » Sunday newspapers, rol 
and hes “mn decisively In ‘no uncertain 
on, i rings out your congregation to listento 
the sermons you prepare with painstaking efforts t 
fills the Sunday school and keeps it? filled It brings 
in new members and workers for every phase of your 


ebure! 


helps vou mightily to get your members into 
snd epirit that fills, and more than fills, 
r church treasury 
These things it ves, and helps you knit 
congregation into a live, hav»py, working unit 
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EWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Dr. Jefferson Returns 
From World Trip 

Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, pastor of the 
Broadway temple, New York city, re- 
turned on July 26 from a trip around the 

The trip was a gift to Dr. and 
Jefferson on the occasion of Dr. 
twenty-fifth anniversary as 
Broadway temple. Dr. Jeffer- 
three months of the year in 
was absent from America in 
He included Egypt and Ceylon 
in his travel and visited thirty cities in 
India. Dr. Jefferson will not occupy his 
pulpit until September. 


world 
Mrs. 
Jefferson's 
pastor of 
son spent 
which he 
England. 


Canadian Cardinal 
Forbids Bootlegging 

Cardinal Begin, primate of Quebec, has 
been aroused by the growing tendency to 
illicit traffic in liquor under the system of 
government control in force in the prov- 
and regarded by many anti-prohibi- 
America as ideal. In a recent 
pastoral letter the cardinal treats the prob- 
lem in 


nce 
tionists in 
these words: “By virtue of our 
pastoral authority we have prohibited and 
do prohibit under pain of grave disobe- 
dience the fabrication, sale and clandestine 
importation of intoxicating liquors such 
prohibited by civil law.’ 
temperance societies are being re- 


as are already : 
Churcl 
vived to grapple with the growing evil of 


illicit trade. 


Church Leaders 
Lose Lives 
Eleven men lost their lives when their 
canoe capsized at the Canadian camp of 
the brotherhood of St. Andrew, Episcopal 
men’s organization. The camp was being 
held for leaders of boys. After the cap- 
sizing of the canoe the victims of the acci- 
dent held on to the sides of the upturned 
boat until one by one exhaustion forced 
them to let go and slip into the water. 
our men survived the catastrophe which 
shocked church 


has deeply circles in 


Canada. 


Lutheran World Conference 
To Meet in 1929 

The executive committee of the Luth- 
world conference has decided to hold 
the next world conference of Lutheran 
churches at Copenhagen, Denmark, in the 


vear 1929. 


eran 


The meetings of the executive 
held in Dresden, Ger- 
and were attended by Dr. John A. 
Morehead of the national Lutheran coun- 
America. 


committee were 


many, 


cil of 


Maude Royden Preaches 
In Cathedral 

Miss Maude Royden has been the first 
woman to preach in an English cathedral. 
As might have been expected, the innova- 
tion occurred in the cathedral at Liver- 
pool on July 4 and Miss Royden preached 
at the 8:30 p. m According to 
the bishop of Liverpool the largest con- 
since the great building was 
The Church Times 
greeted the sermon with a 
editorial entitled “A Sad 


service. 


regation 
opened was present. 
of London 
characteristic 
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Innovation,” and declared that the an- 
nouncement of the impending service “was 
received with something approaching 
stupefaction by the clergy of the diocese.” 


Give Up Plans for National 
Presbyterian Weekly 

The committee which has been can- 
vassing among Presbyterians to determine 
the possibilities of adequate support for a 
national weekly within that denomination 
has reported adversely on the proposal. 
The committee found that there is not 
now “adequate Presbyterian journalism” 
but such journalism would require more 
capital than can be secured. In comment- 
ing on the decision the Presbyterian Ad- 
vance of Nashville, which recently took 
over the circulation list of the Continent 
says: “The net result of recent events in 
the field of Presbyterian journalism leaves 
two very definite impressions. One is that 
Presbyterian leaders do not consider a 
Presbyterian weekly of sufficient value 
to justify the necessary expenditure of 
time and money. The other follows: That 
one is very much of a fool who, disregard- 
ing the judgment of many who are equally 
concerned for the welfare of the church, 


follows his own judgment and staggers 
along under useless and _ unjustifiable 
burdens.” 


Influential Missionary 
In China Dead 

Dr. Samuel I. Woodbridge died jp 
Shanghai, China, on June 23. Dr. Wood. 
bridge had been at work in China under 
the auspices of the southern Presbyterian 
church for 44 years. For the past ten 
years he had edited the Chinese Intel. 
ligencer which he had made a militant 
organ of fundamentalism within the 
Chinese mission field. 


Bishop Brent Changes Mind 
On Lausanne Treaty 

3ishop Charles H. Brent of the Episco- 
pal diocese of western New York, who 
has been in Europe for several months 
has written the secretary of war from 
London that he has changed his mind as 
to the proper attitude for the United 
States to take in regard to the treaty of 
Lausanne. Bishop Brent has been one of 
the leaders of the movement sponsored 
by bishops of the Episcopal church seek- 
ing to prevent ratification of this treaty 


City Loans Churches Money to Build 


ROM McALESTER, Okla., comes the 

unusual tale of a city which is using its 
sinking fund to supply local congregations 
with funds to insure worthy church edi- 
The story is told by Thomas Stead, of 
the McAlester News-Capital, in the August 
World Call. “Placing faith in the 
religious life of the city on a basis not meas- 
ured by the usual code of things, but in 
actual dollars and cents, the city of McAles- 
ter, Okla., has relieved its church people of 
a great financial burden by supplying a 
portion of funds required in new 
buildings, which is loaned at low interest on 
long-time payments,” says Mr. Stead. 


fiees. 


issue of 


large 


HASTENS BUILDING 

“Two churches are now nearing comple- 
tion, with a goodly sum from the city, mak- 
ing immediate and complete construction 
possible,” continues Mr. Stead. “The larg- 
est is the new First Christian church, built 
at a cost of $75,000. Of this amount the 
city furnished $35,000, which was enough to 
make possible a building which otherwise 
would have required many years. 

“In all a total of $147,000 has been loaned 
church congregations from the sinking fund 
of the city. Although the prevailing rate 
of interest is eight per cent, these institu- 
tions are using the money at six per cent, 
with easy terms as to repayment. Several 
former loans have been repaid by churches 
built as this plan has been fol- 
lowed here for time. It is an idea 
which many other cities, with congregations 
financially unable to build modern churches, 


ago, 


years 


some 


are considering. 

“When the First Christian church is 
formally dedicated and the Episcopal church 
is finished and dedicated, McAlester will 
have five major churches built with the aid 


of city money. The city has furnished as 
much money as could properly be loaned, in 
each event to complete building plans, with 
the original contributions from the congre- 
gations supplying the remainder. 
“Four of these churches have been com- 
pleted within the last two years. They are: 
Total City 
loan 
Christian $35,000 
(under 


First 
Episcopal 

struction ) 
First Presbyterian 35,00 
Grand Avenue Methodist 100,000 40,000 

“Other loans include $24,000 to the First 
Baptist church to build a Sunday schoo! 
home: $900 to the First Methodist; $2,400 
to two Negro churches.” 


con- 


10,000 


MAYOR EXPLAINS POLICY 

In a statement explaining the policy of 
the city, Mr. W. E. Beaty, mayor of Mec- 
Alister, says: “The investment of our aaty 
sinking fund in church property was gives 
the most earnest consideration by our city 
commissioners before definitely deciding 
accept this form of security. The commis 
sioners believed that the building of churches 
would not only improve the appearance 0 
our city but would emphasize the value 
placed upon religious work and education 
The loans made were limited by charter t 
35% of the appraised value of the property, 
including completed buildings, and being t& 
exempt, offered a safe investment. 

“Personally I believe the religious and 
educational institutions of any community 
are the best barometers of the city’s progres 
and indicate very accurately the value of 
vestments generally. Churches are the very 
foundations of society and should be give 
every reasonable financial encouragement 
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After careful investigation in Europe and 
after consultation with Americans living 
in Turkey, Bishop Brent writes that he is 
convinced that there is no evidence in 
cupport of any of the most serious charges 
made against the Turks and that he now 
intends to favor ratification of the treaty 
comes before the senate next 
December. 


when it 


Elect New President 

For Newton Seminary 
Newton theological institution, Baptist 
seminary at Newton, Mass., has called to 
its presidency Dr. Everett Carlton Her- 
rick, pastor of the First Baptist church of 
Fall River. Dr. Herrick, if he accepts, 
will succeed Dr. George E. Horr, now 
sident emeritus. Dr. Herrick has been 
1 Fall River for 14 years, during which 
1as brought the membership of his 
to 1800, the enrollment of the 
school to 2600, and has built a 
oarish house with every facility for modern 
institutional work. At the last commence- 
was elected president of the 
mni association of the Newton school. 


nre 


Campbell Morgan Backs 
Archbishop Ussher 

Considerable surprise seems to have 
heen caused in England by the words of 
Dr. G. Campbell Morgan in support of 
the old chronology of the Bible worked 


Dr. Horton Will 


D* RICHARD F. HORTON, of Lon- 
famous Congregational minister, 
egested not long ago that it was time the 
hurches of England had a conference 
lists which would do for them 
annual Modern Churchmen’s con- 

for modernism within the 
f England. Now the suggestion has 
me to roost, and Dr. Horton has 
vailed on to take the lead in calling 

t meeting of such a conference. In 
issued by his Lyndhurst road 

h, Dr. Horton outlines the careful steps 
h he is proceeding. Characteristi- 
placing participation in common 

lor guidance at the beginning of 


terprise, 


is doing 


\PPEAL FOR PRAYER 
asking a few leaders to come to- 
is July to consult about the scope 
lership of such a conference,” says 
“We shall, I believe, in prayer 
sel, be led to see what is needed, 
he need is to be met. Will you 
responsibility with me by re- 
ng the matter in your prayers? I 
bring it distinctly before you all 
the early prayer meetings, but that will 
¢ done when this comes into your hands. 
let me state in the clearest form 
vhat it is that the conference has 
what it is that the churches need 
what difficulties must be over- 
we are to keep the fruit of such an 
npt. The best way, perhaps, of doing 
| of enlisting your co-operation will 
in the form of a prayer, which 
rhaps during this summer quarter, 
on our holidays, offer unitedly to 


+ 


| of all truth, who by thy Holy 
mit canst lead us into all truth, graciously 
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out by Archbishop Ussher. Speaking in 
his old church at Westminster, London, 
Dr. Morgan interpreted Genesis in a way 
to show that while he does not insist on 
an exact acceptance of Ussher’s dates, 
he calls them approximately correct. “I 
do not think, if you are careful, you will 
find them very far out,” he said. In re- 
gard to the days of the creation Dr. Mor- 
gan said that he is inclined to go back to 
the theory of seven days of 24 hours each. 
“If you believe,” he declared, “that man 
is the result of an evolutionary process 
you cannot believe the Bible also.” 


Prince of Wales at 
Kingswood School 

Kingswood school, Bath, England, re- 
cently received a visit from the prince of 
Wales, who opened a new wing. In com- 
menting on the rules laid down for this 
school by John Wesley when he founded 
it in 1748, the Manchester Guardian says 
that they “reflected the views of the age 
in regard to education. No play days were 
permitted, nor was any time set aside for 
recreation of any kind, Wesley holding 
that ‘he who plays when a child will play 
when he becomes a man.’ Holidays were 
entirely prohibited, and parents were not 
even permitted to visit their children. 
‘The children of tender parents, so called,’ 
wrote the evangelist grimly, ‘have no 


Lead Modernists 


help us to find the truth, and to make it 
known to others. The times are difficult for 
us, because a flood of knowledge has poured 
in on all sides, and many of the old land- 
marks are submerged. 

“Things which we most surely believe, 
and which we cannot surrender, are en- 
tangled with things which we cannot be- 
lieve, and which we know that we should 
surrender. But it is very difficult for us 
to discriminate, and to separate between 
the permanent and the transitory. We fear 
to pluck up the tares, lest we pluck up the 
wheat also. 

“We pray, therefore, that thy church may 
receive wisdom from on high. Enable thy 
faithful people who have understanding of 
the times to meet together, and to bring out 
with clear relief the truth of the gospel. 
Give us leaders, scholars, students, men and 
women filled with the Holy Ghost, who can 
show convincingly how the faith once for 
all delivered to the saints harmonizes with 
the knowledge of the universe, of history, of 
the human mind, which has poured in upon 
us in our time. 

VISION CONFUSED BY SIN 

“If a conference would help us, we pray 
thee to pave the way for it, and to incline 
the hearts of those who have the ability to 
contribute their help. We feel our need of 
thee, we are ignorant and cramped in our 
minds. Our hearts betray us, and the mists 
of sin rise up and confuse our vision. 

“Grant us, therefore, O Lord, thy Holy 
Spirit to take the things of Jesus and to 
show them to us; help us to be pure in heart 
that we may see thee. ’Stablish thou the 
work of our hands upon us, yea the work 
of our hands establish thou it.” 

“Will you join me daily in some such 
prayer as this, and so help?” 


1021 


business here, for the rules will not be 
broken in favor of any person whatsoever. 
Nor is any child received unless his 
parents shall agree that he shall observe 
all the rules of the house, and that they 
shall not take him from school—no, not 
for a day, till they take him for good and 
all.” Despite such harsh regulations, how- 
ever, life at Kingswood was probably as 
tolerable as at any other public school 
of that time.” 


Theosophists Hold 
World Convention 

Theosophists gathered from all parts of 
the world at Ommens, Holland, during the 
last week in July. About 2000 men and 
woman were reported to be present at a 
camp pitched in groves surrounding the 
castle Erde, which has been given to the 








~ Let us conduct a | 
SUCCESSFUL FINANCIAL 
CAMPAIGN for you 


The Ward Systems’ method of money 
raising for churches, hospitals, col- 
leges and charitable institutions was 
developed as the result of raising mil- 
lions of dollars during the past 16 
years for hundreds of institutions. 
Our system is practicable, appealing, 
sane and produces results. 

No matter whether it is the raising of 
money to pay off a mortgage, the erect- 
ing of a new building, or raising an en- 
dowment — WE CAN BE OF SERV- 
ICE TO YOU 


Write stating your requirements—or send 
for booklet: “16 Years of Knowing How.”" 


The Ward Systems Company 
28 East Jackson Blvd. Chicago 











MINISTERS AND EDUCATORS | 
Write to | 
EDWARD AMHERST 


Ott 


when they desire « place on the lecture plat- 
form. Hise personally conducted Corres- 

ndence Service is noted for the lessons on 

hought Organization and Thought Drama- 
tization, Personality Development, and 
methods of securing dates. 
Reference—The Ithaca Ministerial As- 
sociation. Approved as a Correspondence 
School under the laws of the State of 
New York. 


OTT CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
Conservatory Bidg. ITHACA, N. Y¥. 




















The Western Theological Seminary 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A Seminary for College Graduates. Foreign Mis" 
sions are emphasized. Rev. Donald A. Irwin, of 
Ythsien, China, has lectured on the L. H. Severance 
Foundation, giving a course on Missions one hour 
weekly during the second semester of the current 
year. Next term opens Sept. 21, 1926 For in- 
formation apply to 


President James A. Kelso Ph. D., D.D., LL.D. 
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order to be its world headquarters. Par- 
ticular interest was given the convention 
because of the presence of Mr. J. Krishna- 
murti, a young Oxford graduate who has 
been proclaimed by Mrs. Annie Besant as 
a new world teacher whose body is to 
become the habitation or incarnation of 
the eternal spiritual leader who, according 
to theosophists, returns at intervals to 
reinhabit human forms. Partial reincarna- 
tions of this world teacher in Krishna- 
murti are reported to have taken place 
gathering at Ommens. It is 
believed by theosophists that the time is 
now not far distant when this reincarna- 
tion will become complete and permanent. 


during the 


Church Supports 
Dr. warns 

The First Baptist church of Fort Worth, 
mney has made public a statement in 
vhich it says es its pastor, J. Frank 
Norris recently killed Mr. D. E. 
merchant of that city, “had 
nothing left but to defend himself.” The 
church declares that it is solidly support- 
ing its minister, who is to be tried for 
murder in September. 


who 


Chipps, a 


Episcopalians Work Actively 
For Ousted Archbishop 

The first sign of active intervention by 
Americans in the troubles of the Russian 
orthedox churches in this country is con- 
tained in an from the 
church assistance fund. The 
this fund are Mr. Haley Fiske, chairman, 
Mr. George Zabriskie, treasurer, and Mr 
John Livingston, Mr. Serge Rachmaninoff, 


Mr. I. I. Sikorsky, Prince 


appeal Russian 


officers of 


Serge Gagarin 


Holds Christians 


Mi THODIST PAPERS published in 
try recently invited their 
to participate in a contest to de- 
the chief obstacles to 
in America?” More 
wers were subn 
he essay written by 
Bro yn, ¢ f the W ooster ave- 
Akron, O., for first 
failure 


church, 
srown emphasized the 
face squarely the major 
» time, together with thre¢ 
of spiritual shortcoming 
e nsee 4 hese 
four major obsta 
isly hampering th 
in America to-day. 

CON\ NTIONAL SINS 
a widespread reluctance on 
stian people to squarely face 


cope with the major sins 


1 life, such as war, race hatred, 
injustice. We train our guns 
ntional sins and forget these 
isms. We pass war resolu- 
pull their teeth so as not to 
Africa 
color line in 


end missionaries to 
and draw the 
recite social 

in the if 
refuse to ‘n i 


creed on 
industrial in- 
n’ because we do 
t trouble 


Jesus still bears great 


of human suffering on his heart alone. 
Che modern spirit of materialism has 
fluenced the church and made us 


minded. We live for things. We 


August 12, 1996 
and Mr. Alexis R. Wiren, trustees. The 
fund is attempting to secure support for 
Metropolitan Platon Rojdestvensky who 
has been excluded from the cathedral 
church of St. Nicholas in New York and 
from control of all Russian congregations 
in this country and the Aleutian islands 
by order of the courts, in favor of Bishop 
John Kedrovsky. The appeal of the fund 
alleges that Bishop Kedrovsky is a crea- 
ture of the soviet government and asks, 
“Shall Russian churches be _ soviet 
forums?” It says, “We strive to build 
a strong church and to keep 
Russians in this country 
Christian citizens.” 


a million 
law-abiding 


Washington Methodist 
Paper Absorbed 

The Christian Advocate of New York 
announces that it has absorbed the Wash 
ington Christian Advocate. Both papers 
were published under Methodist auspices, 
that in Washington having been sup- 
ported by the annual conferences of the 
Washington area, of which Bishop W. F 
McDowell is the head. 


Berkeley Seminary 
Gets Dr. Grant 

Last week it was reported in these 
columns that Dr. Frederick C. Grant, 
former dean of Bexley hall, Gambier, 0., 
was to become a member of the staff of 
the department of religious education of 
the national council of the Episcopal 
church. Later information, however, is t 
the effect that Dr. Grant has declined 
this position in order to accept the chair 
of systematic theology in Berkeley divinity 


Dodge Major Sins 


vht the mania of the world and 
money for that which is not bread 
dollar down and a dollar a week’— 
radios, over-stuffed furniture, 

We are so immersed in an 
ichievement in the realm of 


1 


r that the possibility of spirit- 
has been overshadowed so that 
We are still hostile to a 
f property. 
nominational and group selfishness 
uts any wide unity of spirit and 
ng American Christians. We 
e much progress in Christian unity 


Christian 


ill our pet dogmas or rituals or Bibli- 

rpretations or racial antipathies di- 

We face a world still wedded ¢ 

ranisms with a divided front. 

the interests of the part in 

the good of the whole. John 

must decrease,’ but in the light of 
' 


Christendom our denominational- 
s not that much grace. 
MISSIONARY SPIRIT LOST 
lost the — missionary 
spirit which is born of close fellowship with 
have moa it we are bent 
‘saving the church.” We are 
greatly by institutionalism. 
our lives and losing them. 
Wea noved to evangelize for the sake ol 
It is hard to dispense mission- 
y to ‘national churches’ abroad. 
open our eyes! Teach us the primacy 
the kingdom! Only thus can we save the 
world,” 


“4. We have 


Bec 1use 
today upon 
dominated too 


We al saving 
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J. Middletown, Conn. Dr. Grant will 
ic position as editor of the Angli- 


heological Review. 


Definite Figures on 
German Seminarians 
Reference was recently made to the fall- 
oo off in registration of students studying 
for the ministry in German universities. 
Definite figures are now available to sup- 
t general statements then used. 
total number of students in the 23 

rm universities fell from 77,328 in 
winter semester of 1923-24 to 61,603 
«he winter semester of 1924-5. In 1922- 
3 t were 2,373 theological students. 
Ry 1924 the number had fallen to 1,956. 
‘s shrinkage is the more startling when 
lered in connection with the regis- 

of 4,182 theological students in 


1914 


Interracial Commission 

Designs Medals 

mmission on interracial coopera- 

ch has its headquarters in At- 

is preparing medals which will be 

| to sheriffs who exercise notable 

protecting prisoners threat- 

bs. The medals will be given 

1 committee composed of Gov. 

artin of Florida, Gov. Henry 

ld of Mississippi, ex-Gov. Hugh 

, of Georgia, George B. Dealey, 

Dallas News, Marshall Bal- 

of the New Orleans Item, 

J. H. McCoy, president of 
lege, Alabama. 
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Caribbean Islands, by Archie 
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\f 


h Canada, by Frank Oliver 
» Farm, by E. Chivers Davies 
Agnes Sligh Turnbull. 
Anne S. Lee. Revell, 


tbs & Maxims, by J. Gil- 
in, $2.00. 
0, by Julia T. E. Stoddart. 


rancis of Assisi, by William H. 
ran, $1.50. 
int Life, by George Wharton 


z, by George Wharton James. 
, by William Adams Brown. As- 


Philip Zenner. Appleton, $1.50. 
Verse for School and Home, by 
nd Eric Chilman. 

dern Poetry, by Hugh T. Kerr. 


Duluth, by Thomas Hall Shastid. 
per set, $5.00. 
by E. C. M. Stewart and E. 
Parsons, 6 shillings. 
lict in Transylvania, by John M. 
$2.00. 
ind Critical, by Edward Gordon 
cmillan 


nist be a Christian, by W. Lee 


wd, $2.50. 
College and Its Rulers, by J. E. 
New Republic, $1.00. 

n, by A. Clutton Brock. Dutton, 


Chesla C. Sherlock. Stratford, 


F. A. Wright. Dutton, $3.00 
upanese Womanhood, by Allen K. 
Doran, $1.50. 
i by Marshall Bowyer Stewart 
$2.00. 
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EMINGTON Portable is the recognized 
leader in sales and popularity. It enjoys 
this distinction for common-sense reasons. 


It is the Jightest portable— weighs 8% pounds 
net. It is the fastest, turning out neat and accu- 
rate work at any speed you demand. 


It is the most compact of all writing machines 
—the carrying case is only 4 inches high. Years 
of service everywhere have proved its outstand- 
ing dependability under any and every condition 
of service. All these advantages— plus the stand- 
ard keyboard! 


Remington Portable is sold by our branches 
and dealers everywhere on terms as low as $10 
down and $5 monthly. Write to Dept. 21 for 
our booklet, “For You — For Everybody.” 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 
Branches Everywhere 


Remington Typewriter Co. of Canada, Ltd, 
68 King Street, W., Toronto 
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Of Special Interest to Readers of The Christian Century 
THE GENESIS OF THE WORLD WAR 


By HARRY ELMER BARNES 


This book is the outcome of a series of eleven articles 


which Professor 


Barnes published in The Christian Century during 1925, upholding the 
revisionist point of view regarding the responsibility for the World War. 
The materials are presented in new and greatly extended form, and the 
book has been rewritten and fully documented to constitute the first 
readable and reliable guide to the problem of war guilt, as well as the 


most comprehensive work on the subject in any language. 


clear, swift, and consecutive 


regard to the subject.”—Carl Becker, Cornell University. 
pages. 


$4.00. 


“A wonderfully 


presentation of facts and conclusions with 


&v0., 780 





Also by Professor Barnes 
HISTORY AND SOCIAL INTELLIGENCE 


“With respect to general point of view and the 
scope of its interests and subject-matter, this 
volume i is designed as a sort of sequel to Rob- 
inson’s Mind in the Making,” writes the author. 
vie takes up the story at about the point where 


that book leaves off.” 

Those who are interested in the social and 

political course that America is steering will 

welcome this readable and illuminating book. 
8v0., 597 pages $5.00. 





ISVOLSKY AND THE 
WORLD WAR 
By Friedrich Stieve 
The evidence for Russian and 
French bringing 
about the war is here collected 


collusion in 


THE LIMITATIONS 
OF VICTORY 
By Alfred Fabre-Luce 
“It is the most careful and the 
most penetrating discussion of 
the circumstances leading up 


THE CASE FOR THE 
CENTRAL POWERS 
By Count Max Mont¢gelas 

“Shows convincingly that Ger- 

many did not want a European 

war; that when it became im- 





and carefully documented. 
$3.50. sity. 





$4.00. 


to the war I have seen.”— 


Carl Becker, Cornell Univer- 


minent she tried hard to avert 


it."—The New Republic. $3.50 








Latin-America 
THE UNITED STATES 
AND MEXICO 1821-1924 
By J. Fred Rippy 
Leaves untouched no phase 


$5.00 


“This is a timely book... 
of relations with Mexico.”—New York Times. 


THE DESTINY OF 
A CONTINENT 
By Manuel Ugarte 
This book attacks the imperialistic policy of the United 
States towards South America. $3.50. 


Russia 
A HISTORY OF RUSSIA 
By Bernard Pares 
University of London 
This book, the first adequate history of Russia in 
English, traces and explains, from prehistoric times, 
the development of the Slavic character that so largely 
accounts for Russia’s civilization and history. Russia 
is shown throughout in relation to the rest of Europe. 
8v0., 558 pages, maps and charts. $6.00. 


Alfred A. Knopf 
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The History of Civilization 
THE ARYANS 
By V. Gordon Childe 
The first full discussion of the Aryan question to appear 
in English in twenty-five years, consolidating the recent 
discoveries. $4.00. 


TRAVEL AND TRAVELERS OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES 
Edited by A. P. Newton 
A series of essays on Christian Pilgrimages; The Vik- 
ing Age; Arab Travelers and Merchants; Prester 


Jonn; etc. $4.00 


FROM TRIBE TO EMPIRE 
By A. Moret and G. Davy 
Social organization in Egypt, Babylonia, and the Near 
East compared with that of Australian Bushmen and 
North American Indians. $6.00 


THE FORMATION OF 


THE GREEK PEOPLE 
By A. Jarde 
An outline of “the miracle of Greece” and the nature 
of the Greek spirit showing the unity of the Greek 
spirit in the political disunion of Greece. $6.00. 


730 Fifth Avenue 
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